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AN UNUSUAL STAND is taken‘on the postage ques- 


tion by J. A. Gary, editor of Furniture Age, whose 
views are quoted in our Trade and Technical Jour- 
nal department this month. Editor Gary requests 
writers not to enclose stamps in submitting articles 
to his magazine, declaring that he is more than 
willing to pay the return postage for the privilege 
of having an assortment of manuscripts from 


“which to select his material. 


Just because one editor takes this revolutionary 
stand, however, authors should not jump at the 
conclusion that the millenium is at hand. The pol- 
icy may find adherents in the trade-journal field, 
but it is not likely to spread to general magazines 
—for the simple reason that only a very small 
proportion of manuscripts submitted to the aver- 
age magazine of general or fiction contents can 
be accepted. Mr. Gary, it will be noted, states 
that he keeps at least half the material submitted 
to him. This is a very unusual proportion. 
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One phase of his letter impressed us. It is typi- 
cal of the present era in magazine publication that 
an editor considers it a privilege to be permitted 
to examine work submitted by free-lance authors. 
Not so long ago the editors seemed to take the view 
that they were doing writers an immeasurable 
favor by condescending to examine their offerings. 
This “uppity” attitude persists as yet in some 
a but it is being rapidly routed. 


— FRANK E. BLACKWELL of Detective Story 
Magazine in a recent discussion of that bane of 
editors, plagiarism, admits that he has been “stuck 
good and proper” on several occasions, and there- 
fore feels qualified to speak on the subject: 

“The out-and-out plagiarism is, of course, easy 
to detect,’ he observes. “We mean by this, a 
story which is an exact copy of an original. Un- 
less an editor has read everything, and remembered 
everything he has read, and the doing of these 
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two things is, of course, quite impossible—every 
buyer of stories is bound to purchase one of these 
flagrant violations of honorable practice. 

“As we have said, it is an easy matter to spot 
crude work like this, but after that, the issue starts 
to grow cloudy. 

“Before going further, let us see what Webster 
says on the subject. He thus defines plagiarism: 
‘Act of plagiarizing.’ Plagiarize: ‘To steal or 
purloin and use as one’s own (the ideas, words, 
etc., of another).’ 

“With all due respect to Mr. Webster, in this 
instance, at least, we contend that what he has 
to say is all bosh. It is utterly absurd to say that 
a man can’t use the words of another, just as it 
is equally ridiculous to say that he can’t use 
the exact ideas of another. 

“This would mean that once a word was used 
by a person, it would be his, his heirs and assigns, 
to have and hold forever. This same ridiculous 
assumption could also apply to the ideas of an- 
other. 

“Of course, no one would say for an instant 
that because an author used words that another 
had used, or even many words in the same sequence 
as another had used them, that would be an act 
of plagiarism. For we constantly use, in talking 


and writing, the same words, and, not only the. 


same words, but the same expressions. 

“Let us say we are writing a story. A love 
story. The hero is about to propose to the fair 
one who has captured his fancy. How apt we 
would be to write: ‘Mabel,’ said John, looking up 
into the big brown eyes of the beautiful girl, ‘I 
love and adore you. Will you be mine? Will you 
marry me?’ ‘John,’ replied the lovely creature, ‘you 
must give me time. You must give me time. 
This has all come to me so suddenly. I must 
have time to think. Really, you must believe 
me when I tell you, never for a moment did I 
think you had a deeper feeling for me than friend- 
ship.’ 

“There, you have some words. And we stole 
them from somebody, we know not whom, save 
that he stole them from somebody who stole 
them from somebody else, and so on to the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth generation. But surely 
no one would say we are guilty of plagiarism, 
would he? 

“All right, now let’s steal an idea: A young 
woman marries an elderly gent. The said elderly 
gent has money, lots of it. This, reader, is why 
the young woman married him. It was not for 
love of him but for love of his gold that she 
wed. But—hist! it was at the instigation of a 
young gent that the young woman married the 
old gent. For why? The young gent and the 
young woman are going to finish the old gent 
off. Then, into the money—the young woman 
has had the old gent make a will entirely in her 
favor—comes the widow. And the widow will 


then marry the young gent and live happily— 
until and so forth, and so forth. 

“Plagiarism there? Of course not. Old, old 
stuff, but not plagiarism. 

“No, the only way to tell a plagiarism is first 
to read the original story. Then it would be well 
to read several stories by the author of the orig- 
inal story. We mean by the original story, the 
one that it is being contended has been plagiarized, 
Having done this, read the alleged plagiarism, and 
also several stories, admittedly not plagiarisms, by 
the author who is said to have deliberately of- 
fended. 

“If the writer has plagiarized, you should not 
be convinced that he has done so because he has 
used words that the author of the original story 
has used, or because he has used sentences exactly 
similar to those used by the author in the original 
story, or because he has used situations exactly 
similar. For none of these reasons can he be 
said to be surely guilty. 

“What you must do in weighing the evidence 
is this: After having done as we have suggested, 
attune your most intuitive and delicate sensibilities 
and read the original story. Then pick up the 
alleged plagiarism and read that. If the latter 
is a plagiarism, you will catch it, partly because 
of a similarity in sequence of events, partly by the 
handling of similar situations, but mostly because 
of an indefinable something—for want of a bet- 
ter word, we'll say tempo—which through 
the whole story. We have judged stories that 
have been said to have been plagiarisms, and were 
not plagiarisms, but were much more like the 
original story, in words, phrases, sequence of 
events, and situations, than a story which was 
a plagiarism. The answer, as we have said, was 
because throughout the story which was a plag- 
iarism, there ran an air, a tune, an essence, a 
something, call it what you will, that could be 
sensed. And this something told, without doubt, 
that the story had been stolen, for the thief had 
failed to get out of his plagiarized version the 
personality, the something which the original 
writer had put into his work.” 


Co_tEGE Humor, H. N. Swanson, editor, an- 
nounces that owing to unfortunate experiences of 
the past year (specifically because College Life is 
alleged to be trying to secure material that was 
previously published in College Humor), it will 
hereafter buy all Canadian and American maga- 
zine rights to accepted manuscripts. This seems 
to be the first gun in a logical campaign on the 
part of magazines buying first-run material to 
check the competition of the numerous reprint 
magazines, which feature material by popular au- 
thors which has been obtained at but a fraction 
of the expenditure required for first-right mate- 
rial. The public, buying a reprint magazine fea- 
turing the name of a favorite author, usually does 
not realize that it is “old stuff.” 
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Eugene Manlove Rhodes Works 
Twenty Years on One Novel 


BY EDWIN HUNT HOOVER 


HOW long do 
you work on a 
story? 

Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, 
whose stories of 
the West have 
been appearing 
before the public 
for nearly three 
decades, has two 
manuscripts on 
which he has been 
working ten and 
twenty years, re- 
spectively. When 
they are finished, 
they will be worth 
reading—as are all of his tales. Moreover, 
they will be entirely to Rhodes’s satisfaction. 
When he started them, he had the final 


EUGENE MANLOVE 
RHODES 


scenes—the climaxes—fully shaped in his 


mind. Several times he thought he had one 
or the other finished, but on each occasion 
discovered something wrong. ‘‘So-and-so is 
a minor character and he ran away with the 
story.” Or: “No—one point—one scene 
isn’t quite right.” And, on the revision, an- 
other angle that doesn’t suit him bobs up— 
as, for instance: “If I write that into my 
story it'll cause bad blood between a couple 
real-life characters that I’m putting into 
fiction.” 

It will be inferred that Rhodes is pains- 
taking; that he strives for—and attains-— 
authenticity; that much of his material is 
drawn from life.. He has another charac- 
teristic that holds a moral—enthusiasm. 
Rhodes has more enthusiasms than half a 
dozen of the average run of writers. The 


tendency is to become blase, bored or weary 
when one has seen a great deal of life and 
written a great many hundreds of thousands 
of words; but Rhodes is intensely interested 
in nearly everything—books, authors, peo- 
ple, history, horses, cities, institutions, new 
ideas and old ideas. He will argue with ani- 
mation on one side of a subject and then, 
fascinated and entertained by opposing argu- 
ments, he will listen—perhaps discarding as 
illogical everything that is said, and, it may 
be, with documentary evidence that would 
confound his companion ; but he is receptive 
and wants to get the other fellow’s point of 
view. He usually does—and thereby devel- 
ops themes for his fiction. 


Never a story by Rhodes that does not 
have a theme. ‘Themes are essential, he 
claims, to plot and action; and his favorite 
source for themes is the Bible. Biblical 
phrases—sometimes introduced into the 
story under highly humorous conditions— 
are apt to make their appearance in his tales 
at most unexpected times. His contention 
is that every plot, theme, idea that has ever 
been printed has its parallel in the Bible. 
Within the Holy Writ’s covers, then, would 
be the basis, the suggestion, for all the fic- 
tion any writer could use. “It’s good liter- 
ature,” says Rhodes. ‘‘Well written.” Time 
and again he has derived titles for stories 
from the Bible. “No Mean City,” which ap- 
peared in The Saturday Evening Post sev- 
eral years ago is one. The “No Mean City” 
in Acts referred to the city whence came 
Saul of Tarsus, of course. But it started a 
train of thought in Rhodes’s mind ; his mem- 
ory went back to the old days when Engle, 
New Mexico, was “No Mean City”; he re- 
membered the men of heroic mould who had 
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claimed the little town as home; and, with 
this as the start and theme, he wrote a tale 
that probably never will be forgotten by any- 
body who read it. 


N line with his thoroughness, Rhodes 

plots, plans and charts his fiction before 
writing a paragraph. He has a “time table” 
that records the various episodes in such 
manner that they will not overlap or get out 
of chronological order. He has no need to 
make notes of the physical or mental traits 
of his characters. He knows them. He has 
played and fought with them. His study is 
plastered with maps and he is prone to stick 
pins into whatever map adapts itself to his 
story at points where his characters are lo- 
cated, are going, or will meet. On his blot- 
ter—on scraps of paper—in notebooks—are 
phrases, fragments of conversation, quota- 
tions that occur to him while he is working 
and that need “trapping.” He may not use 
them for years, but it worries him if he loses 
a sentence, a happy combination of words, 
or an idea that he may want. 

“T never miss a copy of THe Autor & 
Journatist when I can help it,” he said. 
“T’ve gotten a lot of good out of Culpeper 
Chunn’s plot chart published some time ago. 
Harry Stephen Keeler’s web-work plot sys- 
tem was another eye-opener. Warren Hast- 
ings Miller is a contributor that generally 
has something to give me. I think, perhaps, 
a writer may confuse himself by trying to 
adept the methods of other writers; but 
other systems than his own are apt to stim- 
ulate thought; or if he hasn’t any system of 
his own, chances are that he’ll learn one by 
studying what someone else is doing. He 
can, at least, take what is usable and pass up 
the rest. 

“T can’t begin to write a story until I have 
the climax and conclusion before my mind’s 
eye. I can’t write without seeing the entire 
terrain on which the action is taking place— 
I’ve got to know all about the geography ; 
I’ve got to know my people and what they 
think about. Maybe it’s a weakness. There 
are plenty of authors who let the plot, the 
characters, develop as they proceed. Their 
methods wouldn’t be usable for me.” 

One of Rhodes’s principal enthusiasms is 
baseball. He can tell any of the current 
scores and come pretty close to the team 
percentages in the National or American 
Leagues. He knows a good deal about the 
histories of the players, their records. He is 


personally acquainted with many of them. 
His contacts with baseball and baseball play- 
ers have furnished, indirectly, material for 
much of his fiction output. One famous 


player “looked like a cowboy”; he “had a ° 


wonderful name” for fiction purposes—and 
Rhodes used him in a series that, perhaps, 
is not yet ended. 

An interesting name or an interesting face 
is a mental feast for Rhodes. He is apt, in 
the middle of an evening, to say: “I’m go- 
ing up town. I know where so-and-so will 
be and I like to look at his face!” 


ERHAPS no present-day author is so 
surrounded by myths, legends, traditions 
as is "Gene Rhodes. He was raised in New 
Mexico and grew up as a cowboy and cattle- 
man. He was a part of the poineer phase 
of the Southwest. A personal friend of Pat 
Garrett—the much-maligned killer of Billy 
the Kid—whose cause he has championed, 
and is still championing verbally, as well as 
in articles and fiction—he played an impor- 
tant role in one of New Mexico’s most cele- 
brated murder cases by bringing in the two 
accused men—later acquitted—who defied 
arrest but voluntarily surrendered to 
Rhodes. His head has been dented by 
clubbed pistols no less than thirteen times. 
He still calls “Rhodes”—you'll find it on any 
complete map of New Mexico—“my ranch.” 
With this background, it is small wonder 
that he is qualified to write entertainingly 
of interesting people. Out of his colorful 
history have grown a multitude of tales con- 
cerning him. One is that Rhodes began to 
write as a protest against a certain ccle- 
brated author’s stories of the West. 
“That’s not entirely true,” Rhodes said. 
“As far back as I can remember, I’d always 
wanted to write, but I guess I hurried into 
print when it became apparent that the pub- 
lic was accepting Alfred Henry Lewis’s stuff 
as an authentic picture of the West. Lewis 
didn’t intend his stories to be taken seri- 
ously. They were funny. I’ve laughed over 
them; the whole country laughed; and it’s 
not Lewis’s fault that his caricature was 
mistaken for a portrait. Still, I had a hope 
that my stories might reach the same public 
that read Lewis’s yarns and portray the 
West and its people from another view- 
point—the one I knew.” 
He was asked if he believed a writer is 
at a disadvantage when “too close” to the 
characters and life he portrays. “No ques- 
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tion about it!” he answered promptly. ‘The 
perspective is lacking. The surroundings 
and people are hum-drum and monotonous 
—they aren’t mellowed and romanticized by 
distance and time. I never wrote anything 
until I went to New York.” 

‘“Why—’Gene Rhodes!” his wife protest- 
ed. ‘Some of the best stories you ever 
wrote were written at the ranch, before we 
left New Mexico. Don’t you remember that 
old machine I used to type your manu- 
scripts ?” 

“Why—yes, that’s right!’ her husband 
agreed. “But I didn’t write about cowboys 
and rustlers and range feuds then. I ran 
to mystery stories and that sort of thing. 
We worked so hard that the range didn’t 
seem so attractive as it does now. 

“What I object to in a lot of the present- 
day Western stories is that the authors don’t 
have their cowboys working; they do plenty 
of riding and shooting and love-making, but 
I always have a feeling that they mightn’t 
be good hands at riding circle or putting in 
a shift in the branding pen or cutting a herd. 
I’m dumbfounded, every once in a while, to 
read about cowboys who ride day after day 
on the same horse. The mounts we used 
to have gave out after they’d been under the 
saddle about so long. It wasn’t unusual to 
change animals three or four times in a day. 
And the men got tired. These ‘tireless’ men 
and horses that sometimes find their way 
into print are a different breed than I knew. 
I envy ’em, but they don’t seem real.” 


x 


Like Royal Brown, whose interview by 
Harold von Linden appeared in a recent is- 
sue of THe Autuor & JouRNALIsT, Rhodes 
has no fear of a dearth of material. “If I 
live to be a thousand years old, I’ll never be 
able to write the plots that are ready and 
waiting to be whipped into shape.” ‘That is 
one reason why the two stories, started ten 
and twenty years ago, have not been fin- 
ished. When he has written twelve or fif- 
teen thousand words and finds that he is 
“foiled again,” he turns to the abundance of 
material stored in notebooks and his head. 


RHODES writes slowly. It may cheer 

fellow-writers to know that the spon- 
taneous phraseology and sparkling dialogue 
that characterize Rhodes fiction are a result 
of labor. He probably destroys more copy 
than any other living author. He writes and 
re-writes—on paper of different colors so 
that he will not confuse the first draft with 
the second, third or fourth. “It saves time,” 
he said. “The first story I sold to The Sat- 
urday Evening Post had to be rewritten six 
times before it was finally acceptable. Now, 
I try to put my stories into such form that 
they won’t have to be worked over again 
after being submitted to the editor.” 

He does all his writing in longhand and 
Mrs. Rhodes transcribes the finished prod- 
uct. (She is reputed to be the only person 
who can interpret his handwriting.) He 
maintains that he “can’t think on a type- 
writer.” 


A Memorandum on Plausibility 
BY ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


N author’s agent, it seems to me, ought 

to be aware of most of the ills that 
yarns are heir to. More than an editor, be- 
cause he has to look over stories for all mag- 
azines, and not only for one; more than an 
author, because the stories reach him “cold,” 
and he has no parental prejudices to blind 
him to their defects. 

An astonishing number of stories come to 
me which I can’t place because they are not 
plausible enough. When an author—espe- 
cially a budding author, and professionals 


are rarely guilty of the act—informs me 
that a story is built upon fact, I have grown 
sadly aware that I am probably about to 
read a story which no reader would accept 
as convincing. 

Why? I think I know the answer, and 
am going to try to tell you. The answer 
is simply that when such an author comes 
upon some extraordinary coincidence, he 
will say, “Material for a story!” and forth- 
with write it. And that extraordinary coin- 
cidence is one of those factual happenings 
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which newspapers used to run under head- 
ings such as “Oddities in the Day’s News.” 
In newspapers such things are interesting. 
Not long ago a New York paper illustrated 
the truth of the old definition of news by 
printing a true story of a small boy biting 
a dog. But—and this is my point—people 
do not read magazine stories for news. 
Considering the increase in sob-sisters’ and 
feature-writers upon the newspapers, it be- 
comes even doubtful whether they read the 
newspapers any longer for news. Certainly 
even news items take their importance in 
readers’ minds not from the extraordinary 
nature of the occurrence recorded, but from 
the emotional kick the reader gets from the 
record. 


I think that is the crux of the situation. 
I do not decry the use of novel and inter- 
esting locations. I do not deny the value 
of “new” situations. I do not deny the 
value of any form of novelty that can pos- 
sibly be devised and put into a story. But 
news value, novelties in form or plot, oddi- 
ties in action or strangeness of atmosphere, 
are incidentals. The reader is pleased or 
displeased by the emotional kick he will re- 
ceive from the story. If the emotional kick 
is there, the story is a good one. If it is 
not there, the story is not liked. 


Now, apparently, there is little or no con- 
flict between the power of a series of events 
to arouse emotion in the reader, and the 
power of that same series of events to ar- 
rest his attention by their marvelous nature. 

3ut a reader who is marveling is not a read- 
er who is full of a tense anxiety as to the 
fate of his favorite character. The emo- 
tions called up by the marvelous and the un- 
usual are emotions of transition—a separate 
class of sensations from the emotions called 
up by the exciting or the pathetic. Make 


x 


your reader marvel, and you break into his 
more human feelings toward your charac- 
ters. And when you have done that, the 
effect of your story is spoiled. 

I hope that is lucid. If any action or in- 
cident or happening in your story makes 
your reader stop to wonder, your story is 
not plausible. An oddity of news is not 
good material for a story unless in your 
story you can make it seem the most natural 
thing in the world. The successful story 
of marvelous happenings is a success be- 
cause in the first place it is primarily a story 


‘about people who in themselves are not peo- 


ple at whom we stop and marvel, and in 
the second place the marvelous events nar- 
rated are made to seem the most natural and 
inevitable of happenings in that time and 
place. The oddities told of are not odd, if 
we consider them as happening to the peo- 
ple named and in the place and time in 
which the story is laid. 

I have a suggestion. Imagine a news- 
paper printed in the locality where your ac- 
tion takes place—a strictly local newspaper. 
The tale you have to tell is given to a re- 
porter as an actual occurrence. Now, if in 
that imaginary local newspaper it would be 
a human-interest story, printed because of 
its emotional appeal or as a “personal” item, 
your story is probably fictionally “plausible,” 
whatever other defects it may possess. But 
if the editor of that local paper would re- 
gard the occurrence itself as remarkable, or 
novel, or amazing, and the names of the per- 
sons to whom it occurred would be attached 
more or less as a guarantee of the actuality 
of the occurrence, then your story is not go- 
ing to be convincing. If the occurrence is 
sufficiently unusual to be recorded in a news- 
paper purely for itself, the chances are a 
thousand to one against its being accepted 
unquestionably by a reader. 


TO A MINOR POET 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


ULJ.-throated grandeur was not yours, 


Only a little tune 


About blue water on gray shores 


About a moon, 


But I forget the larger songs, 


And, after all, 


It’s only your quick, foolish one 


That I recall. 
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The Curse of Lazy ladiefersince | 


BY E. E. HARRIMAN 


TOO many writ- 
ers are foisting 
upon a credulous 
and ignorant pub- 
lic a_ ridiculous 
idea of the locali- 
ties in which their 
stories are laid, 
simply because 
they are too lazy 
to inform them- 
selves and believe 
that they can “get 
by with it.” 
Filled with ego- 
tism and a certain 
contempt for their 
readers, they fill many of their pages with 
misinformation, when a trifling amount of 
study would set them right upon points they 
now misrepresent. Laziness and an indif- 
ferent attitude towards the rights of the 
reading public are the compelling forces in 
this matter. A little time in the public li- 
brary would usually give the writer a correct 
and accurate mental picture, had he any real 
desire to offer his following something de- 
pendable. 

In the matter of allusions to the fauna 
and flora of the West, many who write with 
an assumption of authority are sadly lame, 
just as a very large contingent sadly lack 
understanding of the people they endeavor 
feebly to delineate. Charles Agnew Mac- 
Lean of Popular once said, “I cannot pub- 
lish the work of a certain writer of West- 
ern stories, because he writes of a country 
that is non-existent and of a people that do 
not now exist and in all probability never 
did exist.” 

A very popular woman writer who boast- 
ed that she invariably made sure of all facts 
before writing of them, in her last novel 
made her hero cut the top off of a barrel 
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cactus and with a tin cup at once dip from 
the inside clear, cold, sparkling water, which 
he drank. She did not think it worth while 
to ascertain the well-known fact that one 
can only get water from a barrel cactus by 
first macerating the pulp with a stick or 
stone and then waiting a long time for the 
sap to ooze out of the mass, when one could 
get a small drink of liquid tasting exactly 
like the juice of an Irish potato and not 
cold, but lukewarm. 

Another exceedingly popular writer in his 
first novel makes a big silvertip grizzly bear 
leave a “large, rourtd track,” seemingly un- 
aware that a bear is a plantigrade; perhaps 
he does not know the definition of the word 
plantigrade. This same writer once de- 
scribed a road over which I had ridden just 
prior to reading his description, as travers- 
ing about the most “horrible, gray and deso- 
late country in existence,” when really it 
winds through a country rich in flowers be- 
yond all imagination, and even in the driest 
season has a charm that is fascinating. 

One writer makes his hero find an old 
wreck that has lain on the bottom of the sea 
until the planking has all fallen away from 
the ribs, yet a chest, brassbound, inside 
those ribs, shows the brass still bright and 
shining under the rays of the sun that 
penetrate six fathoms of salt water—some- 
thing that could happen only if a porter had 
finished using brass polish just a moment 
before the hero appeared. 

Another woman writer makes her heroine, 
a girl of eighteen, lead her old father and 
boost him along with her right hand, while 
her left carries a sack which he refuses to 
allow any man to carry, though she has al- 
ready packed it a half mile. Then, in the 


hotel lobby, she lets this sack drop and be- 

hold—it contains gold to the value of $625,- 

000 in its raw state—an amount that would 

weigh something like a ton and a quarter! 
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POPULAR writer of he-man stories 

puts his hero in the upper part of an 
oil derrick, on a plank. Down below him, 
about ninety feet, is the second man, work- 
ing lines of casings back into position as 
they are run up by the bull wheel when 
pulled from the well. This first-floor man 
hooks a hand under the lower edge of a line 
of casings, but the engineer slacks off and 
the hero up in the loft below the crown block 
sees that in a second the bottom man’s hand 
will be cut in two at the palm, grabs the 
cables and, at half-arm length, supports the 
weight of the string of casings, the great 
hook block, the chain, the cables, etc., ete.— 
a total of approximately 1900 pounds. 

Still another writer describes a pitched 
battle between a grizzly bear mother and a 
wolverine, in which the wolverine gets the 
bear by the throat and topples her back- 
ward, in a way that makes it appear that he 
stood an excellent chance to win the fight. 
until the bear hugs him and claws him apart 
with her hind feet. He writes of the wol- 
verine’s “flat nose,’’ whereas the wolverine 
has a wedge-shaped head. Hugging is the 
black bear’s trick and is entirely foreign to 
the grizzly’s method; moreover, the largest 
wolverine weighs only 45 pounds, while the 
smallest grizzly mother would run from 600 
to 1000 pounds, and a wolverine would get 
himself knocked for a home run if he at- 
tacked a grizzly. A grizzly is a real scrap- 
per, able to crunch the bones of any small 
animal at one bite and sufficiently quick- 
motioned to intercept his charge by either a 
blow or a bite, for all of the wolverine’s 
ferocity. 

One writer of stories for boys had a man 
rope a wild beast in the African forest at 
35 yards, 105 feet, when the accepted length 
of a riata is but 45 feet. Another had a 
boy lift a boat anchor and toss it over the 
rail, while the rope looped one ankle. He 
followed it to the bottom and at once the 
schoolmaster and his boys tried to reach bot- 
tom to take the rope off that prisoned ankle, 
while tiot one of the crazyheads ever thought 
to haul in the rope and bring boy and light 
anchor to the top of the water. Ninety-eight 
out of every hundred boys would scoff at 
the folly of such a proceeding, since the 
anchor was so light that one boy could 
heft it. 

Still another writer makes Apache Indians 
wear the eagle feather war bonnets that were 
only used by plains Indians. A Western 
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gunman at bay shoots from the hip and 
downs the officer at 60 yards, when it is 
more than doubtful that any gunman would 
try hip shooting at more than a third that 
distance. 


XHESE are a few examples of errors 
easily avoided, yet allowed to enter 
manuscripts through lazy indifference to the 
right of a reading public to have some sort 
of accuracy in the atmosphere of stories that 
are offered for its perusal. In every such 
case, arriving at a decently accurate idea 
of possibilities is not difficult. It is not nec- 
essary that the writer should say that “At 
a distance of just eighty-four feet, seven 
and three-fourths inches, Bill Grimes stood 
defiant of the law.” But it is quite neces- 
sary to the story that the writer should let 
the reader know that “Bill Grimes had 
fought himself clear, rolled to his feet and 
put enough distance between himself and the 
law to render hard fists impotent, as both 
men, unarmed, faced each other.” 

Any man who did not write at a racing 
gait should have reasoned that brass would 
lose its brightness under salt water in a frac- 
tion of the time needed to make a ship’s 
planks drop off the ribs. Any writer, male 
or female, should realize the weight, ap- 
proximately, of such a mass of gold. Any 
writer who had learned enough about oil- 
well derricks to line up the men correctly 
and make intelligent use of the machinery, 
should be keen enough to note the weight 
dependent from the cables. 

Taking it by and large, the prevalence of 
such errors in stories is due to two things 
only—indifference and laziness. Neither of 
these has any proper place in the life of a 
writer. It is a department of fakery of 
which Ray Spears has written in this maga- 
zine, ridiculous fakery that should make 
the editor who was deceived by it swear that 
he is off that writer for the rest of his life. 

Now, listen, folks, to the other side. 

Years ago I undertook to write a story 
around a little idea I had. The scene I re- 
quired, Trinity County, California, was ter- 
ra incognita to me. So I began to study 
maps, descriptive writings and ranger stuff. 
I caught a man who had lived there three 
years and pumped him dry, making notes. 
Then, when I had acquired a pretty fair 
knowledge of the terrain, I wrote my story. 
Adventure published it, under the title “That 
Fool Pete.” 
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Soon after the magazine appeared, a smil- 
ing man was at my door. He held out his 
hand, saying—‘‘ Major Cabaniss, U. S. A., 


retired. I have come clear across Los An- . 


geles to shake hands with one who knows 
my beloved Trinity County. I seldom meet 
a Trinity County man down here, but when 
I read ‘That Fool Pete” I just had to come.” 

His face grew long and he looked dis- 
appointed when I told him that I had never 
set foot in Trinity County. 

“But how did you know the shape of the 
hills, the whole contour of that section, the 
local names of everything? Why, I actual- 
ly believe I could lead you directly to the 
oak tree under which Pete fell on the stolen 
mail sacks. I have caught trout in the creek 
you named. I have followed that Tule 
Creek trail many times while hunting.” 


D? you see? It warmed his heart to read 

an accurate description of a country he 
loved. It would have angered him to read 
a faked and false description. If you care 
to have people join the ranks of your 
“fans,” dig until your descriptions do jus- 
tice to the country described and are just to 
the people living there. I have heard many 
an Arizona man swear viciously over sto- 
ries that misrepresent the most kindly, hos- 
pitable and absolutely manly people I ever 
met, the old-timers of our frontier. 

Have you forgotten the roar of rage that 
arose against the man who presumed to crit- 
icize Emerson Hough. and the pioneers, the 
man who called the pioneers “weazened, for- 
lorn creatures’? Being one of those “weaz- 
ened and forlorn’ people myself, I roared 


with the rest. Be just, be accurate, and be 
studious to avoid offense to any class of 
whom you write, for you can not know how 
much weight your faking and inaccuracy 
will have in the destruction of your prestige 
among the readers. Your success depends 
upon the solidity and numbers of the friends 
you make among these same readers. 

I once heard a woman say that after read- 
ing a certain novel twice, she carried it with 
her into the country described, using it as 
a guide to the scenery, with perfect success. 

“You cannot imagine the thrill it gave me 
to recognize various points of interest and 
to think, ‘Why there is where she met her 
lover the first time,’ or ‘Here is where the 
two men fought.’ ” 

That writer had this woman shackled to 
him as a perpetual “fan,” a publicity agent 
who worked for love continuously. That is 
one of the best attributes of real literature— 
to attract and bind the spirit of a reader to 
the spirit of the writer. Stories that are not 
capable of any such spiritual effect are mere 
titillating efforts and as evanescent in after 
effects as the tremolo of the fingers upon a 
child’s ribs that sets him shrieking and then 
makes him beg “Do it again!” 

Chuck laziness into the rubbish pile, 
drown indifference in a flood of ambition, 
and write as the camera pictures—without 
the camera’s inexorable habit of making im- 
perfections prominent, but rather with the 
kindly accuracy of the portrait photogra- 
pher, who emphasizes beauty and gently ob- 
literates the revolting. Ray Spears is right ; 
the world wants more reality and_ less 
faking. 
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POEM OF MINE 


By Caro, Purse OppENHEIMER 


L@ LE unwritten poem of mine, 
Astir within my heart, ; 
Pulse with its pulse in high design, 


Be of its life a part. 


Touch close the hours of surest worth, 
Be nourished, little song; 

Then may I bring you to your birth 
In beauty, vital, strong. 
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Out of Thin Air 


BY ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


os may interest you,” said Editor 
Hawkins as he handed me a letter 
from one of our co-workers in the 
field of writing. 

You see Hawkins has a method of get- 
ting back at some of the Denver gang of 
writers and near-writers that come in and 
pester him around noon-time—those of us 
who now and then get together to exchange 
views, grouches, cheers, and other helpful 
things over the luncheon table. 

He shoves stuff at us like this letter. 
That’s how come I got started on this par- 
ticular outburst. 

Our friend reports in this letter that he 
can knock out the stuff, he sells regularly 
when he does, but the big trouble is to get 
things to write about. Where can he get 
the story or article idea? 

Excuse the personal experience, but it’s 
the best sort of answer I can give. 


The head of the department of journal- 
ism at the University of Colorado caught 
me in a weak moment one day and I con- 
sented to harangue his class on some sub- 
ject or other. I think it was the other that 
day. So I gave ’em my best. Only three 
or four got up and left. So I know I must 
have been at my best. 

At the end of the session one of the boys, 
a big fellow, interested and full of ques- 
tions, said. 

“All fine. Sounds good. But I’ve dug 
around here in this burg trying to find 
something to write about and I just can’t 
discover a thing that has any salable angles. 
Can you suggest where a fellow can get 
leads to stuff that he can write up with some 
chance of selling?” 

It was the same plaint that was made in 
the letter Hawkins thrust into my hands. 

I thought for a moment—really I did. 
Then I turned on this student writer and let 
him have it broadside. 
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“Do you know that this very town in 


- which you’re living has the second largest 


municipal park within the city limits in the 
world; that only one other town has a 
greater one in acreage and that is a city in 
Sweden ?” 

“No 

“Do you know that up in the range back 
of you here is the largest moving glacier 
in the Colorado Rockies ?” 

Yes, had heard something of that, but 
didn’t know there was a story in it. 

“Well, Outlook bought one of mine o 
that very glacier. 


“Do you know that a new ore refining » 


process is being developed right here in the 
town that will revolutionize the low grade 
ore business ?” 

“Yes, had heard something of that. 
Would that make a story?” 


“Sure! Two or three, provided you use 
different angles of approach. And do you 
know that there is a man here in town that 
is known even better in some places in Eng- 
land than he is in Boulder, Colorado, be- 
cause of his uncanny knowledge of the na- 
tive wild flowers of the Rocky Mountains?” 

“No, I didn’t know that.” 

“Well, there’s a story in this man. And 
did you know that the architectural style 
of this very university which you are at- 
tending is utterly unique in the field of col- 
legiate architecture; that the Moffat Tun- 
nel being built up here in the range is the 
largest, longest railway tunnel in North 
America, and that—” 

But the class had seen the point. There 
was a rising tide of laughter at the expense 
of the story-blind senior, in which he was 
good enough sport to join. 


I PICK up the morning paper. On the 
front page there is a story of a rich gold 
find in the Sangre de Cristo mountains by 
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ax in old prospector who has been on the job 


| 


or years trying to find the mother lode of 
ose hills. There is a legend to the effect 
at the Spanish adventurers had rich mines 
there before the U. S. A. was born. Maybe 
the old vein of the Spanish mines has been 
yncovered after all these years. Story 
there? You bet! 

The commonplace weather report  re- 
minds me that I’ve heard a number of times 
that this particular station is the hardest in 
the country, because the mountains play hob 
with weather forecasts. That’s another 
jull’s-eye for a yarn. 

Another item, still on the front page, 
lls of the finding near Santa Fe of a Punk 
of turquoise valued at $100,000. It was 
taken from a field that was worked by the 
Pueblo Indians before the coming of Coro- 
nado. Gosh, what a whale of a story in 
that. 

Then inside of the paper, just one turn 
of a page— Oh, well, what’s the use. 
Pick up your own paper. 
Denver’s a big town? 
other places haven't ? 
Now listen, brother (or sister); I was 
horn and reared in Mapleton, Iowa. It may 
be on your map or it may not. Depends on 
how detailed a map you’ve got. It’s a town 
of about 1500. But— 

I’ve got three fiction stories on my desk 
tight now that are based on Mapleton ma- 
terial. I’ve sold three or four others about 
a year back dealing with the same charac- 
ters. I’ve got a full-length novel I hope to 
write “some day” centering around a big 
idea of conservation, the immediate setting 
being a state park that the people of a mythi- 
cal town, which is nothing but old Maple- 
ton done over a bit, are fighting for. And 
about five or six other short-stories with the 
same background are waiting for me to 
hammer the plots into shape and get them 
through the typing process. 

Then there’s the farmer back there who 
has taken more blue ribbons in the corn 
| show than any other fellow in that whole 
| section of the state, another farmer who 
| ploneered in belted hogs, half a dozen that 
| have pure-bred stock of one kind or another, 
_ and one of the biggest shipping points for 
live poultry in that part of the state. Not 
twenty miles away there is the biggest pop- 
corn producing center in the world, bar 
/ none. And the same distance in the other 


Got stories where 


direction there is one of the oldest success- 
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ful drainage projects that ever came into 
being. Good farm paper stuff there. Back 
of this, within the memory of men living 
there, are Indians, beaver trapping, deer 
hunting—all in Iowa where hogs and corn, 
peace and plenty, are the present rule. How 
aboutsan Iowa frontier story? And these 
are just some of the things I know would 
shell out stories if I were to go back there 
and snoop a little and have some spare 
time on my hands to knock them out. 

Great guns! My whole trouble is that I 
can’t get to the material I have ahead of 
me. <A couple of years of solid writing 
would not mop up all of the stuff I have 
stored away in a veritable pack-rat cache 
in my desk, just waiting until I can get to 
it to put it into a form that will be accept- 
able to editors. I’m not kidding myself 
either. Stuff no better has sold in the past 
without trouble. 

Now why? Why is it that John Bartlett 
has more plunder than he can knock out? 
Why do I have all this stuff pestering me? 
When at the same time one of the frater- 
nity writes Hawkins that he could write the 
stuff if he just had the leads? 

I don’t think it is Bartlett, particularly, 
nor me. We’re just ordinary humans with 
a yen to write. 


GEEMS to me there are just three things 

that help much. First you must have 
a sort of hound-dog ability to scent a story. 
Let the question flash through your mind 
whenever you hear something just a bit out 
of the ordinary, “Will that make a yarn of 
any kind?” Maybe you have to be born 
with this sense; but I rather think you ac- 
quire it. 

Second, put in your spare time reading 
interesting things. I’ve read Pike’s Jour- 
nal recently, a book by Susan B. Wallace, 
written the middle of the last century, tell- 
ing of Santa Fe fifty years ago or more; 
“Wild Life in the Rockies,” by Ruxton; 
several bulletins on animal life, some re- 
ports on Indian rites as published by the 
Bureau of Ethnology, an account by Mc- 
Clintock of the life among Blackfeet In- 
dians as written in the “Old North Trail,” 
and several other authentic, interesting, 
gripping records yarns centering 
around the old West. And I yearn for a 
chance to soak up a lot more of this until I 
know my West as I should. 

Now if I had not read that book by Susan 
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Wallace written at the time General Lew 
Wallace was governor of New Mexico, al- 
most at the time he was writing “The Fair 
God,” I would not have sensed the story in 
that item in the morning paper regarding the 
turquoise. I had read of these old mines in 
that book. Let’s call this contributory or 
auxiliary knowledge. Reading is its prin- 
cipal source. No more interesting reading, 
nor more profitable for the writer, can be 
found than in good fact books and articles. 


Third, one must discover the unusual or 
at least interesting angle of approach. 
Don’t let your subject have a hackneyed 
flavor. You'll kill it, pronto. 


Fiction leads? Well, take that turquoise 
again. Suppose that was discovered by a 
young American mining engineer. Suppose 
there was working in the mine an Indian 
who recognized it as the mighty jewel of 
the Montezuma which the priests of his par- 
ticular clan ‘had prophesied for centuries 
back would some day be found and that in 
that token lay power for his race. Suppose 
both of these men were smitten by a du- 
deen of scientific and society turn of mind, 
a real good fellow and yet a very learned 
female. Suppose she saw in the Indian a 
leader for his race; a man who could break 
the Pueblo people away from some of their 
customs and beliefs which are holding them 
back. Suppose on the other hand she loved 
the American. Suppose the engineer, the 
American, saw in the big jewel the fortune 
which would make her his’n. Gowan now, 
finish it yourself. Velvety night, Indian 
drums in the pueblos, half-naked forms 
swaying in spooky rhythm, engineer stand- 
ing by the girl on one side, Indian chief on 
other, quick cry, scuffle, a shot—. Well, 
have it your own way. It’s all there if you 
want to make it. 


Or articles? Well, I look out of the win- 
dow into the alley. I see a standardized 
ashpit. Nothing beautiful. Mighty useful. 
Why not write a short article on ashpits, 
old and new; bum or beautiful! And I'll 
tell you a possible market— No; I guess 
I'll not, at that. The editors might be show- 
ered with ashpits! Just look under the 
building and home section of the A. & J. 
-market list. There’s a check waiting some- 
one there if they'll develop that story. I 
can’t. I’ve got too much other plunder to 
wrestle with. 
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¢6¢—PQUT how do you grab out this infor. 
mation that at a certain place ther 

is a story?” asks our pen-craft brother. 
Well, I can give only personal experience 
Maybe this system will not work for any. 
one else. It does for me. When W. E. f. 
asked me that question I hauled out a note. 
book that I have with me always. It’s a 
notebook that I use in my professional bus- 
ness with business forms in it. I turned to 
a page where were scribbled six or eight 
‘notes. Each represented an idea that could 
work into an article or story. Briefly esti- 
mated, that scribbled page when worked up 
might have a market value of around a thou- 

sand dollars, based on past experience. 
For example, Fred Bair, head of the 
Colorado Springs school system, in a con- 
versation, advanced the idea that kids are 
crammed with formula education, cramped 
thereby, and do not reach the heights they 
could if they were given intelligent individ- 
ual direction instead of being hammered 
into the set mold of the curriculum. The 
idea went into the notebook. I probably 
saw it ten times before I started the story. 
Each time it stirred up some new thought. 
When I did find time to write it in 4500 
words a woman’s magazine bought it for 
$75. That’s a story from a theory. 
When in Chicago on a trip I went in the 
Field Museum and saw there rare idols of 
the Orient. A rodeo was going on in the 
big stadium nearby. Take those two, add 
two cranks that collect idols, a few cow- 
punchers and you almost have a plot that 
stands on its own legs. Down goes the idea 


in the notebook. When it was pounded out | 


it brought a check from Fiction House, 
pronto. That’s a story from a peculiar com- 
bination of people, events and things. 

When in Twin Falls on business I met 


two old-timers that looked like a story. 


Down they went in the notebook. The 
theme was of two men with undying faith 
in their little home-town community and 
how that faith finally brought them reward. 
It was written six months later into a story 
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which was recently printed in Blue Book 


and that brought a check which I hesitate to | 


declare for fear some Oswald may get the 
idea that writing is a form of easy money. 
That’s a story from interesting characters. 

High in the mountains on a camping trip 
I saw a flume that had been in use for years. 
It had the “Armaco” trademark on it. The 
result was “Armaco in the Cristos” with the 
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background of pioneering both in agricul- 
ture and installation of steel irrigation 
fumes. Result, a check from Highway 
Magazine. ‘That’s a story from a bit of 
family history of the farmer who pioneered. 
Across the street is a fence covered with 
vines. It makes a leafy wall, screening from 
view the garden behind it. 
link mesh wire. That produced an article 
that marketed to Property Owner’s Maga- 
zine for a neat sum. That’s a story from 
the use made of a common article, a fence. 
Maybe in the alley, maybe across the 
street, maybe thirty miles away, or in the 
next individual you meet, you'll stumble into 
something that is a lead to an article or 
story. Get it down. Put into writing the 
idea that that discovery brings up in your 
mind. Make a note of it. Put it away or 
carry it around with you. When you get to 
it you've got the hardest part of the story 
whipped, for you’ve got an idea. Besides, 
since writing it down you’ve given your sub- 
conscious mind a chance to mull it over and 
develop more of its possibilities. 
Personally, I like to carry these brief 
notes around with me. That way they keep 
bobbing up now and then. Fach time they 
do they develop a new angle, a new thought. 
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The fence is of 
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By the time you are ready to hammer ’em 
out you’ve done quite a bit of preliminary 
thinking, or its substitute. 


Leads to stories, articles, yarns are every- 
where. But grab ’em when the idea strikes, 
recognize ’em, nail ’em down, even if you 
have to get up in the night and write out 
ten words in the old notebook. Then you’ve 
got it roped and hogtied, even if you never 
use it. 

After I’ve lived with such notes for sev- 
eral weeks I lay them away. If I get in the 
vicinity of the person or place with which 
they deal, within a few weeks or months, 
then I can scout out more about the subject. 
If I don’t, when I get ready to write about 
them I dig up the additional facts needed 
from some source and then am ready to 
make the tiny plot seed start to blossom 
forth. 


There is no special source for writing 
ideas. Many are inside you developing in 
your mind. The others are right under your 
finger tips in your daily life. The woods— 
and the air—are full of ’em. Open your 
eyes, folks; open ’em up wide—and see. 
There’s story plunder galore right in your 
dooryard. 


The Writer Abroad 


BY THEODORE WOLFRAM 


ARIS and other parts of France are 
besprinkled with embryo authors who 
imagine that their bright travelogues 

and descriptive outbursts will find an easy 
entry to the magazine or newspaper editor’s 
sanctum back home. In a few rare cases 
they may, but in the big majority they will 
get little more than a polite rejection slip. 
I'll admit that I, myself, arrived in Paris 
some two years ago with the idea that plenty 
of editors were eagerly, awaiting my view- 
point on the beauties of France but I'll 
sadly confess that I was quite mistaken. 
Strangely enough, I sold my first travel 
effort to two American newspapers in the 
United States and to one Paris edition of 
a New York paper. Since then results 


from America have been nil and the Paris 


paper has condescended to take only one 
short descriptive article of mine. 

Fortunately I had a few trade papers 
which kept me afloat, but it wasn’t until 
near the end of my first year over here 
that I really stumbled onto the type of 
material which has proved my steadiest and 
surest source of income. 

Ever since I was a printer’s devil on a 
small mid-western newspaper I have been a 
close follower of everything connected with 
theatricals and the amusement field. I was 
not in any sense stage struck, neither did I 
waste much of my meager earnings on my 
hobby. I was quite satisfied to “set” the 
ads of the town theatre and avidly read 
everything I could lay hands on pertaining 
to amusements. 
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My hobby never struck me as offering 
any great money-making possibilities but in 
France I soon found much in the amuse- 
ment field that was picturesque and amusing 
—especially in the outdoor fetes, circuses 
and nomad artist troups. 

My travel and descriptive articles proving 
a liability rather than an asset, I finally 
jotted down my impressions of a rather 
spectacular portable theatre and a semi- 
humorous article on a small circus masquer- 
ading under the flamboyant title of ‘“Cap- 
taine Buffalo Bill.’ Much to my surprise, 
the Paris-New York paper accepted both 
articles. 

I’mboldened by this success I sent the two 
articles and a small batch of amusement 
“news” items to one of the leading Ameri- 
can theatrical weeklies with the suggestion 
that I be permitted to send a monthly or 
semi-monthly news letter. My articles were 
promptly accepted and the editor encour- 
aged me to submit others, but my news- 
letter was politely rejected. 

However, I continued to garner and save 
all such amusement items as were novel or 
interesting to American readers and sent 
them in as often as possible. From a half 
column, grudgingly accepted, per month I 
ran my accepted contributions up to seven 
and three-quarter columns last month. 

Not only have I succeeded in placing my 
short “feature” articles but I now am al- 


lotted a weekly “Paris” column devoted to 
news notes and have been appointed offi- 
cial Paris correspondent of the paper. Best 
of all, I find that by presenting the same 
subject from divers angles I can find a 
fairly ready market for practically the same 
material in several different types of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Furthermore, my quest for interesting 
material brings me into contact with a host 
of picturesque people and often leads me 
into amusing adventures. The result has 
been a number of gold-digger and dancing- 
girl articles that have been quite profitable. 

I have not been in the game long enough 
to offer advice to beginners but my own 
experience has been that one can write 
interestingly and convincingly only on sub- 
jects in which one takes a deep interest. Of 
course one must find a market, but if the 
material turned out has the ring of sincer- 
ity it is much easier to attain that end. 
This rule should apply at home as well as 
abroad. If you have a hobby, study it from 
all angles; seek out your sources of in- 
formation and then go after your market 
and keep after it, politely but persistently, 
until you have a strong hold on it. Then 
seek as many different viewpoints as pos- 
sible and you will find that your market is 
not so limited as it might appear at first 
glance. By all means find your “hobby’— 
and ride it! 


x 


Vital Themes 


BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


“For a normal professiona! writer, every vital theme is taboo.”—Maria Moravsky, as quoted 
in the August AuTtuor & JOURNALIST 


INE. But what is a vital theme? To some 

the promotion of Catholicism is a vital mat- 
ter, to many the existence of Christianity is a 
matter of indifference. To some the preservation 


of Mecca is a vital theme. To millions the exist- 


ance of Mohammedanism is a matter of indifference. 
And to about a billion of other human minds both 
Christianity and Mohammedanism are a bore. In 
short, in writing as in all things else, “What is 


one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and the 
vegetarians automatically ignore both. 


If an editor wants to publish something of 
which everyone approves, and that none can dis- 
pute, something of hourly interest the world 
around, and that never gets old, he has but one 
recourse—the multiplication table. What, then, 


is a vital issue? Who can say? 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part or Tue AutTuor & JouURNALIST 


DeceMBeER, 1927 


The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 


formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. 
is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 


ical | Constant vigilance 
New publications, changes of address, and 


changes of editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quar- 


terly publication. 


Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed, M standing for 


monthly, W for weekly, 2M for twice-monthly; M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy, etc. 


Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. 
First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 


and Pub., payment on publication. 


1 cent or better; fair rates, % to 1 cent; low rates, under % cent. 


Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, 


These designations 


employed when publishers decline to be more specific. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. 


Inc. indicates data incomplete. 


LIST A 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates of 1 cent a 
word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) West- 
ern, adventure, sport, short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 65,000. W. M. 
Clayton. H. A. McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

ACTION STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M- 
20) Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to 
6000; novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, boiled-down nov- 
els up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, 
Mng. Ed. ic up, Acc. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(2M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, human-inter- 
est short stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,- 
000. Anthony M. Rud. 2c up, verse $1 line, Acc. 

AIR STORIES, 271 Madison Ave, N. Y. (M-20) 
Aviation short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
9000 to 12,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete 
novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, 
Mng. Ed. ic up, Acc. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; gen- 
eral interest. JIllustrated personality sketches 
1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Oc- 
casional verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, 
Acc. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, com- 
ment, essays; serious and political articles, edi- 
torials, short-stories, sketches, verse; high liter- 
ary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 

. (M-10) Romantic, adventure, mystery, hu- 
morous short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, verse. Matthew 
White, Jr. 1%c up, Acc. 

ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M) Illustrated human- 
interest fact articles 1500 to 7000, occasional 
short-stories of the Far East and Orient, essays, 
reviews, photos. L. D. Froelick. le up, Acc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-40) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, po- 
litical, travel, historical, satirical, human-inter- 
est articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high 
literary standard. Occasional _ series. Ellery 
Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 

AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Illustrated articles on or of interest to Le- 
gion members and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; 
short-stories, serials; occasional poems, general 
articles. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. 

BATTLE STORIES, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) War 
short-stories, serials, verse, short experiences, 
Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%c up, Acc. 

BEST NOVELS, 130 S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. (M-25) Adventurous, mystery, romantic nov- 
els 70,000 to 85,000 words, usually by special ar- 
rangement. Maurice Coons. Good rates, Acc. 

BLACK MASK, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Detective, Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
ge gi serials 4000 to 20,000. Joseph T. Shaw. 
c, cc. 


BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Romantic, Western, mystery, adventure short- 
stories, novelettes, book-length novels, up to 50,- 
000. Monthly true-experience prize contests. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, associate. 1c 
up, Acc. 

BOOKMAN, THE, 452 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-35) 
General or literary articles, essays, 1000 to 3500, 
distinctive short-stories 1000 to 5000, verse, fact 
items, fillers. Burton Rascoe. Good rates, Acc.; 
fillers $2 to $10. Releases rights. 

BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000; light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; 
verse 25c line. Acc. 


CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 2068, Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief Humorous stories, jokes up to 150, 


verse, cartoons. Harvey Fawcett. $2 to .$10 
each, Acc. 

CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada. (M-25) Personal interviews 


4000, love, business short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
jokes 2 to 6 lines. Canadian background. An- 
drew D. MacLean. 1c up, Acc. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, short humorous sketches, 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First-class rates, Acc. 

CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles of home interest to New Jersey women 
1500 to 2000. Lucie D. Taussig. 2%c up, Acc. 


CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Health, child psy- 
chology, education articles 1000 to 3000, short- 
stories 2000 to 3000; verse, jokes, photographs, 1c, 
Acc. Shortcuts in child raising 300, $1 each. 


CLUES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-15) Crime, 
detective and mystery articles 1500, short-stories 
1500 to 3000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton. .1%c up, Acc. 


COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M-35) Short-stories up to 5000, serial novels, 
“salty’’ informative articles, sketches, _ skits, 
jokes, humorous essays; gay verse. . N. Swan- 
son. First-class rates, Acc. Jokes $1. Buys All 
American and Canadian magazine rights. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials. Wm. L. Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


COMPLETE STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) 
novelettes, 


Western, adventure’ short-stories, 
book-length novels up to 50,000, verse. Edmund 
C. Richards. 1%c to 2c, Acc. 

(M-35) 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, and 
unusual themes; articles, Ist person, personal 
experience, 4000 to 5 Ray Long. First-class 


rates, Acc. 
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COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y. (M-50) Il- 
lustrated, landscape gardening, sports, interior 


decorating, building, nature articles 2000 to 2500. 
R. T. Townsend, 1%c, Acc. 

COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 70,000. Short 
Western fact stories. W. M. Clayton, H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c, Acc. 

CRIME MYSTERIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-15) 
Detective, crime, action fiction. Short-stories 
3000 to 8000, novelettes 25,000, serials 36,600 to 
80,000. Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (Bi-M-20) 
Clean, romantic, love short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 50,000 to 70,- 


000, love lyrics. Margaret Sheridan. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. 
D. A. C. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M) Humorous 


sketches up to 1500. Verse. Chas. H. Hughes. 


First-class rates, Acc. 

DANGER TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N._ Y. 
(M-20) Adventure short stories 3000" to 6000, 
novelettes up to 30,000, serials 65,000. Douglas M. 
Dold. 1%c up, Acc. 

DELINEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-25) Women’s and household interests. Dra- 
matic, human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. 
Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

DETECTIVE FICTION, 280 Broadway, 
(W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, 
ettes, serials. Wm. J. Flynn. lc, Acc. 

STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 

Y. (W-15) Detective and mystery short- 
aaden 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, 
serials 36,000 to 80,000, article on crime, etc., 300 
to 2500. EF. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc 

DIAL, THE, 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (M-50) Es- 
says, articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, 
age high literary standard. Marianne Moore. 
c, Acc. 


EAGLE MAGAZINE, THE, South Bend, Ind. (M) 
Human-interest articles up to 1800, no fiction or 
verse. Frank E. Hering. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up 
to 50,000. John Chapman Hilder. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

EVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-25) Western, adventure short-stories up to 
10,000, novelettes 20,000, serials 50,000 to 90,000. 

m. Corcoran. 2c up, Acc. 


FAR WEST ILLUSTRATED, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Western short-stories 1500 to 6000, nov- 
elettes 10,000 to 30,000; 3 to 6-part serials, install- 
ments of 12,000; short articles 300 to 2500; verse. 
F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 


FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


novel- 


(M-5) Articles for farm women; short-stories, 
serials. D. A. Wallace. F. W. Beckman, man- 
aging editor. le up, Acc. 


FIVE NOVELS MONTHLY, Clayton Magazines, 
799 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Western, adventure, 
sport, — romantic novels 25,000 to 35 ,000 
words. W. M. Clayton, F. A. McChesney. 2c up, 

ce. 

FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-40) Comment 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000, 
serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Acc. 

FRONTIER STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) 
Adventure, frontier-life, historical, Western, sea, 
foreign short- -stories, novelettes, novels, articles, 
verse. H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY, also QUAR- 
TERLY, Girard, Kans. Sociological, timely, icon- 
oclastic articles exposing shams, etc., up to 3000. 
E. Haldeman-Julius. Good rates, Acc. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary 
standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 

HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Short-stories 4000 to 8000; 2 
or 3-part stories; serials 40,000 to 75,000, South- 
ern personality sketches, articles, women’s inter- 
ests, verse, material of interest to ener. 
Martha Stipe. 1%c up, Acc. 
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“I CONFESS,” 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-15) In- 
tensely emotional confessional short-stories 2506 
to 5000, serials 10,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp, 
le to 2c, Acc. Releases rights. 


INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington, St., Boston. 
(W-15) Comment, political and general articles 
1200 to 2000; verse. Danielson. C. A, 
Herter. 2i6c, Acc. Verse, $1 ner line. 


JEWISH HUMORIST, THE, 32 Union Square, New 
York. (M-10) Jewish life short-stories, sketcheg 
up to 1500, verse, anecdotes, burlesques. Her- 
bert Forbush. 1c up, Acc. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence §q,, 
Philadelphia. (M-10) Women’s and household 
interests; articles, short-stories, serials, verse, 
humor. Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, 
Acc. Releases rights. 

LARIAT “Ta MAGAZINE, THE, 271 Madison 
AVve., IN. M-20) Cowboy short- stories, 4000 
to 6000; LE up to 25,000; serials, 40, 000 to 
60,000. J. B. Kelly. Meredith Davis, Mng. Ed 
le up, Acc. 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous 1000 to 5000: 
human- interest, timely articles. Ronald Miller, 
First-class rates, Ace 

LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-15) Humor 
and satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R, 
E. Sherwood. First-class rates, Acc. 

LOVE ROMANCES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Melodramatic, heart-throb love stories 
3000 to 6000, novelettes 8000 to 12,000, serials 40,- 


000 to 60, 006, love poems. Peggy "Gaddis. le up, 
Acc. Releases book and movie rights. 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 


(W-15) Romantic short- -Stories, novelettes, se- 
rials 3500 to 80,000 with love-theme, brief fillers, 


verse. Ruth Agnes Abeling. 1c up, 
ce 

MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M.) Articles on 


Canadian subjects, short-stories up to 5000, se- 
— 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier Moore. 1¢ up, 
ce 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; ‘articles, 
short-stories, novelettes. serials, 
Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 


McCLURRE’S, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-25) Cheer- 
ful, human- interest, action  short- stories 1000 up, 
serials up to 80,000; articles, personality sketches 
1000; poetry, short prose fillers. Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. Good rates, Acc. : 


verse. H. P. 


MODERN STORY MAGAZINE, 423 W. 55th St., 

Y. (M) Short-stories of modern youth, mice 
love interest, up to 5000, 3-part serials 15,000 to 
18,000. Aaron ‘Wyn. 1¢ up, Acc. “Wise say- 
ings,” $2. 

MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., Boston. 
(M-20) Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping ar- 
ticles; short-stories. C. B. Marble. 1c up, Acc. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Romantic, adventure short- stories, nov- 
elettes, serials, up to 50,000, verse up to 40 lines. 
R. H. Titherington. Wm. McMahon, managing 
editor. _1 to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 

MYSTERY STORIES, 55 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Mystery, detective, occult short- stories, novel- 
ettes, serials 2000 to 50,000; articles on numerol- 
ogy, astrology, dreams, palmistry, etc.; verse. 
Clinton A. Faudre. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Se 1156 16th 
St., N. , Washington, D. C. M- 50) Author- 
itative travel articles, illustrated. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. First-class rates, Acc. 


NEW AGE ILLUSTRATED, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 
(M-25) Love, adventure, mystery short- stories, 
novelettes, serials, human- interest articles, per- 
sonality stories of achievement 3500, verse, hu- 
man-interest miscellany. David Arnold Balch. 
2c up, 30 days after Acc. 

NEW SOUTH, THE, 664 Provident Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (M) Articles under 2500, essays 
under 2000, short-stories under 3500, serials 15,- 
000 to 25, 000, brief topical editorials, jokes, mis- 
cellany, up- -to-date Southern slant. Paul Sever- 
ance. 1 to 8c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W- 
15) Humorous, satirical articles, sketches, 2000; 
verse, fillers. Harold Ross. Good ‘rates, 

cc 
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NOMAD, THE, 150 Lafayette St., N. Y. (M-35) 
[llustrated first-person travel articles 300 to 3000, 
adventure, travel short-stories 1500 to 2500. Wirt 
Ww. Barnitz. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

NORTH-WEST STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. 
y. (2M-2) Western and Northern adventure 
short-stories with woman or sentimental interest 
3000 to 6000, novels up to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 
60,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, Mng. Ed. 
Jc up, Acc. 


QUTDOOR STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Action, animal, outdoor short-stories 
8000, novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, verse. 
C. Richards. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

OUTLOOK, 120 EB. 16th St., N. Y. (W-15) Com- 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories up 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, Acc. 
Verse, $10 to $25 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette St., 
N, Y. (M-10) Women’s and household interests; 
articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000. Katharine M. Clayberger; Mary B. Charl- 
ton, fiction ed. Good rates, Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2d St., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Love, rural, Western, 
woman-appeal short-stories 6000 to 10,000, nov- 
elettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 
1000, fact items and fillers 50 to 200. Ruth Elaine 
Wilson. Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

PERSONALITY, Garden City, N. Y. (M) Personal 
sketches 2500 to 3000. Ralph H. Graves. Good 
rates, Acc. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M-15) Articles of interest to women 2500 to 
3500; action, drama, problem short-stories, nov-~- 
elettes, serials, verse. Arthur T. Vance. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

POPULAR STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (W-25) 
Adventure, romantic short-stories, novelettes, se- 
rials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew MacLean. 2c 
up, Acc. 


RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novel- 
ettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. 
Western miscellany. Bina Flynn. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

REAL DETECTIVE TALES & MYSTERY STO- 
RIES, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 8000, novelettes 9000 to 20,000, articles on po- 
lice and detective subjects up to 2500. Edwin 
Baird. 1c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 

(M-25) Short-stories, serials, general interest. 

Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, Arthur Mc- 

Keogh, associates. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 

Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 

rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles on timely 
topics 5000 to 7500, short-stories 6000 to 12,000, 
serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, skits. Geo. 
Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 
SCREEN SECRETS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Movie interviews, features, photos. Jack Smal- 
ley. Donna Risher. 2 to 3c, Acc. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, essays, short-stories, _ serials, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 
Good rates, Acc. 

SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
M-25) short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
5000 to 50,000; articles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. 
Lawrence Lee. ic, Acc. Buys Am. Ser. rights. 


SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N Y.  (2-M.) 
Adventure, mystery, sport, outdoors, Western 
short-stories 4000 to 15,000, novelettes 18,000 to 
40,000, serials 40,000 to 80,000; fact items, fillers, 
50 to 100. H. E. Maule; Dorothy Mcllwraith, 
Asso. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

SHRINE MAGAZINE, THE, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles 5000 to 7000, short-stories 5000 
to 7000, serials. Sewell Haggard. Good rates, 
Acc. Releases rights. ; 
SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-25) First- 
person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, se- 
rials 15,000 to 30,000. Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 
SNAPPY STORIES AND PICTURES, 119 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. (M-25) Gay short-stories 1000 to 5000, 
novelettes 12,000, light verse, humor. Florence 
Haxton. 1%c to 3c, Acc. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Athletic short-stories, novelettes 5000 
to 20,000. Lawrence Lee. 1c up, Acc. 
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SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, usually written to order, 
jokes, epigrams, brief humorous verse. S. 
Adams. Good rates, Acc. 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. (M-25) Short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
articles on Western people and topics 2500 to 


3000, serials, verse, miscellany. Joseph Henry 
=— 1%c up, Acc. Buys only 1st Am. Ser. 
ights. 


SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 97 5th 
Ave., N. Y. (W-15) Love short-stories 3000 to 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,000, 
pcg 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1 to 2c, 

cc. 


TALES OF MAGIC AND MYSTERY, 931 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. (M) Occult, magic, mystery, 
strange, ghost, horror short-stories, 1000 to 3500; 
2-part stories, 7000; articles on magic, miracles, 
spiritism, etc.; strange personality sketches 200 
to 300. Walter B. Gibson. % to lc, Acc. 

TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, 
humorous short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000, novels 25,000 to 35,000, serials up 
to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. George Briggs 
Jenkins. 1c up, Acc. 

TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M-25) Western, North-woods, adventure short- 
stories up to 7500, novelettes 15,000, serials up to 


45,000, outdoor verse, ranch ballads, up to 32 

— Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%c up, 
cc. 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 


First-person, confessional short-stories up to 
4500, serials up to 15,000; working-girl romances 
Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2c 
up, Acc. 


* TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadway, 


N. Y. (M-25) True short-stories of crime. John 
Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc., 

TRUE EXPERIENCES, Macfadden Pub. Co., 1926 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) Confession short- 


stories, serials. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc, 


TRUE MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 


(M-20) Short-stories 2500 to 7500 of present-day 
marriage problems, middle-class characters; se- 


rials 15,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. Releases rights. 
VANITY FAIR, Lexington at 48d, N. Y. (M-35) 


Serious or humorous articles, wit and comment 
1700 to 2000; arts, drama, sports, bridge, litera- 
ture, politics; light verse 10 to 30 lines. F. W. 
ee 5 to 10c, Acc. Usually releases 
rights. 


VOGUE, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. (2M-35) Lim- 
ited market for articles on women’s fashions. 
Edna W. Chase. ic up, Acc. 


WAR STORIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) War 
short-stories with an American hero 5000 to 
10,000, -novelettes 20,000 to 30,000. Eugene A. 
Clancy, 1% to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 

WEST WEEKLY Doubleday Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. (W-15) Western short-stories up 
to 10,000, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, complete 
novels up to 40,000. H. E. Maule; Roy de S. 
Horn, Ass. 2c up, Ace. Releases rights. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 
to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000; short articles 
300 to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, 
epigrams, humorous rural _ editorials, snappy 
verse 4 to 80 lines. W. H. Fawcett. Jack Jen- 
son, associate editor. $1 to $3 for shorts, $2 to 
$20 for poems, Acc. 

WILD WEST WEEKLY, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
Typical ‘‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
youthful’ but not juvenile. Ronald Oliphant. 1 
to 2%c, Acc. Releases rights. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. (M-10) Woman’s and household interests. 
Articles, short-stories 2500 to 10,000, serials up 
to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. Maxwell Aley, fic- 
tion editor. First-class rates, Acc. 


WOMAN’S WORLD,. 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


(M-10) Woman’s interests. Articles; adven- 
ture, mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 
5500, serials 40,000 to 50,000; short verse. Walter 
W. Manning. ic up, Acc. 
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WORLD, THE SUNDAY, 63 Park Row, N. Y. 
Short-stories up to 3000. Minimum $100, Acc. 


WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-35) YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 709 6th Ave,, N. Y. (M;) 
Illustrated travel articles 2500. KE. M. Reiber. Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,09) 
Up to $40 each, Acc. ‘ashel Pomeroy. 1c, Acc. 

LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer a very limited ma. 
ket, or concerning which no definite data has been obtainable. 


AMAZING STORIES, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Scientific short-stories, novelettes 5000 to 20,000; 
occasional serials 20,000 to 40,000; verse. Trans- 
lations, reprints. HH. Gernsback. $15 to $50 for 
original short-stories. 

AMERICA’S HUMOR, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Humorous miscellany. Short-stories, le word; 
epigrams, jokes, skits, funny quotations, $1 each; 
verse, 25¢ line, Pub. George Mitchell. 

AMERICAN MONTHLY, THE, 93 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles on international policies 2000 to 
4000. I). Maier. Ind. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) Verse. No payment. 

AMERICAN SKETCH, Garden City, N. Y. (M) So- 
ciety, sport, music, drama, sophisticated com- 
ment. Ine. 

AMERICAN TRAVELER, THE, Am. Traveler Pub. 
Co., Indianapolis. (M-25) Travel articles, short- 
stories, editorials (not foreign); Ind., 90 days 
after Pub. 

ASSOCIATION MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Y. M. C. A. interests; general articles, 
personality sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 
le up, Acc. 

AVIATION STORIES AND MECHANICS, 109 W. 
49th St., N. Y. (M-25) Aviation, scientific arti- 
cles, aviation short-stories 1500 to 3500; fact 
items, fillers; news of mechanical developments. 
Joe Burton. Pub. 


BEAU, 50 Church St., N. Y. (M-50) Sophisticated, 
epicurean satirical articles, short-stories, sketch- 
es, verse, epigrams, jokes. Roger St. Clair. No 
payment or Ind., Pub. 


B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Jewish interests. Articles, short-stories 2500 to 
4000, verse, jokes, skits, Boris D. 
Ogden. 1c, Pub. 

BRIEF STORIES, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Western, sport, adventure, mystery, 
romantic short-stories 2500 to 7000, short novels 
40,000, Western anecdotes 200 to 500. Wm. H. 
Kofoed. Norma Bright Carson, Asso. About %c; 
1 to 1%c for feature stories. 15th of mo. follow- 
ing Acc. 


BUSINESS WOMAN, THE, 40 Richmond St., W. 


anecdotes. 


Toronto, 2, Ont. Short items about successful 
women. Mary E..1 MacPherson. Ind., Acc. 
BURTON’S FOLLIES, 809 Linden St., Scranton, 


Pa. (M-25) Humorous, burlesque verse, 
lany, jokes. Jo Burton. 1c up, Pub. 


miscel- 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond S&t., 
W. Toronto, Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles 1500. 
Low rates, Pub. 


CHARACTER READING, 435 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. (Q-25) Articles on character develop- 
ment and analysis. Edna Purdy Walsh. Low 
rates, Pub. 


CHICAGOAN, THE, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Articles, essays on “smart” topics 250 
to 1000, verse, short miscellany, jokes, skits, an- 
ecdotes. Martin J. Quigley. Ind., Pub. 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. 
Sentimental, ‘‘homey” short-stories 1000, witty 
sketches of urban life (woman interest) 800, 
short humor, including verse. H. M. Davidson, 
Feature Ed. Acc. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Boston! (D) 
Sketches, essays, articles, verse, miscellany. 
About 50c inch, verse 35 to 50c line, Pub. 

COLLEGE LIFE, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Sophisticated-flapper short-stories 2000 to 2500, 
humorous sketches 100 to 250, humorous verse. 
N. L. Pines. ic, Ind. 

COLLEGE STORIES, Forest Hills, L. I. (Bi-M-25) 
College articles, essays 1500 to 2500; love, outdoor 
short-stories 3000 to 5000, novelettes 25,000, seri- 
als 75,000 to 100,000, verse. Jean L. Miller. Up 
to Pub. 
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“HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St. 


& JOURNALIST 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 
Comment, reviews, political achievements. 
rates, Acc. 


(M-3;) 
Gooifl 


COMFORT, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories, g. 
rials, some household miscellany. V. V. Det. 
wiler. %e up, Acc, 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 118 W. 4th & 
N. Y. (M-25) Western novels 60,000 to 70,000. Bp 
A. Mckinnon, Jr. Ind., Acc. 

CONTEMPORARY VIRSE, 48 Prospect Ave., Mt 
Vernon, N. Y. (M) Verse, criticism. Lucia Trent. 
Ralph Cheyney. No payment. 

COUNTY FAIR, Box 33, Kent, Conn. (M) 4d. 
venture, love, humorous, satirical short-stories up 
to 3000, verse, fillers. G. H. Moore. Ind., Pub, 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Non-partisan, historical ar. 


ticles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes. 1¢ 
to 10c, Ace. and Pub. 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-35) Articles on dancing, music, related arts 
1500 to 3000; autobiographies, verse, miscellany. 
Vera Caspary. 2c, Pub. 


DRAMA, THE, 59 E. Van Buren St., 


Chicago, 
(M-50) 


Theatrical articles 1500 to 3000, one-act 


plays. Theodore B. Hinckley. No payment. 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-2i) 
1st person short-stories, serials, verse, of love 
and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, Pub. Verse 
50c line. Retains rights. 

ECHO, THE, 1840 California St., Denver. (M-20) 
Short-stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings: 
high literary standard. David Raffelock. Stories 


and essays, $10 each, up to 1e word, Ace. An- 
nual $200 prize for Western material. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Love, mystery, humorous short-stories 135i) 
to 2500. A. E. Swett. Up to %e, Acc. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, &t. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. (W-i) 
Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 column, Pub. 

FRENCH HUMOR, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
Jokes, humor. H. Gernsbeck. Ind., Pub. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. Humor- 
ous department, supplied to daily newspapers: 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 25c to $1 a line for verse; $1 to $10 per 
contribution for prose, Pub. Retains all rights. 


GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 


438d St., N. Y. (M-5) 
Women’s interests. 


Brief short-stories, articles. 


Y%ec, Pub. 
GHOST STORIES, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, mystery and su- 


pernatural elements. 2c, Pub. 

GOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Reprints only. Henry W. Lanier. 

GOLDEN WEST MAGAZINE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Reprint Western stories published prior to 
1917. J. Thomas Wood. Ind., Pub. 

GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest. 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 


Short- 


entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs. Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 
photographs. %c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s interests. Practically 
closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 

HOME DIGEST, 2994 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 
Family and household interests, especially food 
— up to 1800. Leslie C. Allman. 2c up, 

ub. 

HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE, 53 Kenyon Bldg,, 
Louisville, Ky. (M-5) Country, love, domestic 
short-stories up to 5000. Low rates, Pub. 
Kansas City. 


(M-5) Household miscellany uP 


to 250, romantic, action short-stories 5000. E. A. 
Weishaar, ¥% to Ic. 


Acc. 
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HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago. (M-5) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James M. Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 story. Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. (Slow in reporting.) 


ILLUSTRATED HOME SEWING MAGAZINE, 55 
W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-10) Illustrated needlework 
articles. Reprint rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., 
Acc, 

INTERLUDES, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(Q) Brief short-stories, essays, poetry. William 
James Price. Payment only in prizes. 


(W-15) Jokes, epi- 
articles up to 
Fair rates, Pub. 


JUDGE, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
grams, humorous short-stories, 
250, verse. Norman Anthony. 
(Slow.) 

JUSTICE, 3 W. 16th St., N. Y. 
cles on labor problems. Max Danish. 


KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, Kans. 
(M-20) Short-stories of interest to ex-service 
men 4000. Kirke Mechem. $10 a story, Acc. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 


(M-Free) Arti- 
le, Pub. 


cago. Kiwanis club news, articles. Charles 
Reynolds. Ind. rates. 
LAUGHTER, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 


(M-25) Skits, burlesques up to 1000, humorous 
short-stories up to 3000, humorous verse 4 to 40 
lines. Wm. H. Kofoed. %c, verse 15c line, 
jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. Releases rights. 
LION’S INTERNATIONAL, 348 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. (M) John D. Hill. Not in market. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Los 


Angeles. (W-5) Western articles. (Fiction 
ge ot by syndicates.) Linton Davies, 1/3 to 
Pup. 


LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Poetry, essays on poetry. Dr. 
and Mrs. Allison Gaw. Payment in prizes only. 


MAYFAIR, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25) Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian 


interest. J. Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 
McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 
Ave., N. Y. Limited market for short-stories 
1200. %c, Pub. 
MODERN HOMEMAKING, Augusta, Maine. 
(M-10) Short-stories 3000 to 4000, serials up to 


50,000, family reading, home-making depart- 
ments, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. % to 1c, Acc. 
MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. (M-10) Short-stories 2000, serials, 
household articles 1000, miscellany. Jas. M. 

Woodman. up, Acc. 

MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, THE, 55 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
Practical, informative articles on care of infants 
under 7, 200 to 1000. 1c, Pub. 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W-15) Re- 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. Os- 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M-25) Biographies, personality sketch- 
es, reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

NBA MAGAZINE, 1200 W. 2d St., Cleveland, O. 
(W) Syndicated department for newspapers. 
Short-stories, serials, articles, usually by special 


with well-known authors. Peter 
Odson. 
NAUTILUS, 247 Cabot St., Holyoke, Mass. (M.) 


New thought, psychic healing, inspirational arti- 
cles; verse. Elizabeth Towne. %c up, Acc. 


NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. 
(W.) Comment, reviews; political, literary; 


verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 
NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hos- 


sain. Rarely makes payment. 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE MAGAZINE, 
225 W. 40th St., N. Y¥. Timely articles, humor, 
verse. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. Articles, 
$30 to $100 a page, Pub. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 


cago. (M-25) Occult, spiritualistic fact and fic- 
tion. No payment. 


OPPORTUNITY, A Journal of Negro Life, 127 E. 
23d St., N. Y. (M) _ Short-stories, scientific, so- 
ciological articles; poetry, relating to negro life 
and problems. Chas. S. Johnson. No payment. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Short-stories up to 800, animal wel- 
fare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines, mis- 
Guy Richardson. %ec, Acc. Verse $1 

o $2. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco. Western, industrial, travel articles. 
short-stories, verse. No payment. 


PARIS NIGHTS, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Short-stories, sex atmosphere 1000 to 
3000, articles of Parisian night life 1000 to 3000, 
clever verse 4 to 20 lines. W. H. Kofoed. We, 
verse 15¢ line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. 
Releases rights. 

PEP STORIES, 104 W. 42d St., N. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories 2000 to 5000. Frank Armer. 
14%c, Pub. Light verse, 25c line, Pub. 

PLAIN TALK, 188 W. 4th St., New York. (M-35) 
Comment, reviews, articles, essays, verse, short- 
stories, sketches, attacks on fallacies, censorship, 
drastic legislation. G. D. Katon. Inc. 

POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston.  (Q-$2) 
Literary articles, verse. Ruth Hill. No pay- 
ment. 

POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, 232 I. Erie St., 
oo (M) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, 

ub. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1336 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. (M-15) General, economic, 
social science articles. Ira Nelson Morris, Ind., 
Ace. (Overstocked.) 

PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M-25) Ap- 
plied psychology, inspirational, success articles 
up to 3000, short-stories, verse. Henry Knight 
Miller. 1c, Pub. 

REFLEX, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M) Socio- 
logical, literary, crjtical articles, essays: short- 
stories, novelettes, verse, Jewish interests. Dr. 
S. M. Melamed. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

ROTARIAN, THE, 221 KE. 20th St., Chicago. (M-20) 


Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 
adventure short-stories 2000 to 5000. Rotarian 
interests. Chesley R. Perry. Ind., Acc. 

REAL LIFE STORIES, 49 W. 45th St. N. Y. 
(M-25) Confession type short-stories. Camille 
McAdams. Low rates, Pub. 

SATIRE, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (M-25) 


Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. Jack Dinsmore. 


Low rates. Pub. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W. 
45th St., N. Y¥. (W.) Book Reviews, literary 
essays, verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. le up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SECRET SERVICE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. (M) Re- 
print fiction only. 

SENTIMENTAL STORIES, 584 Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia. (M) Love short-stories, verse. C. M. 
Stuart. %c, Pub. 

SMOKERS HOME COMPANION, THE, 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Short-stories 2000 to 
2000, articles 1000, miscellany 500 to 1000. fc. Ir- 
vine Haines. 2c, 30 days after Pub. (Slow.) 

STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C. 
(M) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 

SUNDAY KANSAS CITY STAR, 1729 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Articles, human-interest ma- 
terial; photographs. Ind. rates, Pub. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 KF. 10th St., N. Y. (2M-25) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $19 page, Pub. 

10 STORY BOOK, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Iconoclastic, frank, sex short-stories, satirical 


matter, odd stories, one-act playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 
THRILLS, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) Adven- 


short-stories 2000 to 5000, serials 60,000. 


ture 
lc, Pub. Releases rights. 


Frank Armer. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
(M-10) Housekeeping, child-training articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. Anne M. Griffin. 
Low rates, Pub. (Slow.) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-50) Society, travel articles, sketches. Lim- 
ited market. H. J. Wigham. ic up, Pub. 

TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W-25) 
News of stage, society, sports, verse up to 20 
lines, satires, burlesques 800 to 1500. J. A. 
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Mayer. 1c up, verse 25c line; jokes, epigrams 
$1, Pub. Retains rights. 


TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M)_ Illustrated, 


interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Co- 
burn Gilman. 1c, $1 per photo, Pub. 
TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 


Confessional, first-person short-stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. / 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926.Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short- 
stories, serials, jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c, Pub. 

TURNER’S WEEKLY, Box 383 Pitsburgh, Pa. 
(W) Articles, essays general subjects, Turner, 
German-American interests, short-stories up to 
5000, verse. George Seibel. %c up, Pub. 


UNDERWORLD, THE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M- 
15) Reprint mystery and detective fiction not pub- 
lished later than 1920. Tom Chadburn. 

U. S. AIR SERVICES, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (M-30) Technical, human-interest avia- 
tion articles up to 3500, short-stories, verse. E. 
N. Findley. 1c, Pub. 


& JOURNALIST 


WEIRD TALES, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ih, 
(M-25) Supernatural, bizarre, weird and pseudo- 
scientific short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, verse up to 35 lines, 
Farnsworth Wright. %c up, verse 25c line, Pub. 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, 
short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Society short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Bernice 
Challenger Bost. % to 1c, Pub. 

WORLD TOMORROW, THE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
N. Y. (M-25) Social, political, economic, religi- 
ous essays, verse. Kirby Page. No payment. 

WORLD UNITY, 4 E. 12th St., N. Y._ (M-35) 
Philosophy, science, religion, ethics. John H, 
Randall. Ine. 


YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
(Q-$1) Comment, reviews; political, literary, sci- 
entific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Art, Photography 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., 
Boston. (M-25) Technical photography articles. 
F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-50) 
collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 
ub. 

ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(M-50) Art, home decoration, architecture, land- 
scape gardening, music, literature, industrial art. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 153 N. 7th St., 
Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles of interest to pro- 
fessional photographers 500 to 1500. Frank V. 
Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

CAMERA, THE, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-20) Photography articles, 500 to 1500. Frank 
V. Chambers. Ind. rates, Acc. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO AND CONNOISSEUR, 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-75) Illustrated articles 
for art collectors, connoisseurs. Wm. B. M’Cor- 
mick. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
(M-25) Camera craft articles, photographic prize 
contests. A. H. Beardsley. %c up, Pub. 

POPULAR ART, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M) 
Studio life short-stories 1500 to 2000, art. mate- 
rial. %c, Pub. 


Agricultural, Farming, Livestock 


CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond S8&t., 
W., Toronto. Agricultural articles, short-stories. 
Yc, Pub. 

CAPPHDR FARM PRESS, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- 
cles; home page miscellany. %c to 1c, Acc. 

COUNTRY GDPNTLEMAN, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, 
short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ an 
girls’ depts. Loring A. Schuler. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-5) Farm human-interest articles 1500, short 
fiction, photos. (Limited market; write first.) 
George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. (M) Agricul- 
tural and live-stock articles. Up to lc, Pub. 
FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M) 

Agricultural articles. Indefinite. 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M-10) Agricul- 
tural, scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes. Arthur H. Jenkins. Fictional features 2 
to 10c, routine matter ic, Acc. 

FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M-5) Agricultural, 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- 
000, verse. George Weymouth. Ie, Acc. 

FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M-10) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. 
Radford. %c, Pub. 

FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Agricultural, stock-breeding, country estates ar- 
ticles. R. V. Hoffman. ic, Pub. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) 
actual interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, 

ub. 


IOWA FARMER, THE, Des Moines, Ia. (2M) Agri- 
cultural miscellany. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 


Mich. (Bi-W) Articles 1000 to 2000 on success- 
ful farming; occasional serials, short-stories. 
Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. ‘ 


OHIO FARMER, 1013 Oregon Ave., Cleveland, O. 


(M) Agricultural articles, short-stories. Fair 
rates, Pub. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Il- 


— articles on poultry raising 1200. 1c, 
ub. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN, 
Birmingham, Ala. (W-5) Farm misc. Ince. 

STANDARD POULTRY JOURNAL, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated poultry articles up to 1000. 
Fred Crosby. About 1c, Pub. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. ' (M-5) 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, 
verse. up, Acc. 

WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) 
Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. % 
to lc, Acc. and Pub. Photographs, $1.50. 


Automobile, Boating, Transportation, Highways 


AMERICAN MOTORIST, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. (M-25) Touring, traffic, 
automobile articles, short-stories, verse, fact 
items, fillers, jokes, epigrams. Ernest N. Smith; 
A. J. Montgomery, Mng. Ed. 3c, Pub. Higher 
for verse and jokes. 

FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- 
gomery Blidg., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ford trade 
articles. H. James Larkin. % to lic, Acc. 

HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Technical good roads articles 800 to 
1000. Frank E. Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

MOTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-50) Practical 
articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sher- 
man. Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 

MOTOR AGE, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W-35) 
Retail automotive trade articles, miscellany, 
photos. Sam Shelton. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-35) 


Motor-boating, racing, navigation articles. C. F. 
Chapman. Ind. 
MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


(M-25) Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, auto- 
mobile articles 1500 to 2000. William B. Reedy.. 
114c, Pub. 

RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N. Y. (M-25) Technical 
power and sail boating articles 500 to 3000, illus- 
trated stories of actual cruises 1000 to 3000, spe- 
cific yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. ic, 
Pub. Photos $2.50 to $3. Releases rights. 

WATER MOTORING, Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
(M) Articles, feature stories, short-stories deal- 
ing with outboard motors, 1500; photos. Ewart 
H. Ross. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Business, Advertising, Salesmanship 
ADVERTISING ed SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 


9 E. 38th St., N. (Bi-W) Busin ticles. 
F. C. Kendall. 4 


Up : to 2c, Pub. 
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_ PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. (M-15) Articles on new develop- 
ments in major industries 1200; editorials of 
homely philosophy, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. 
1 to 5c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. Releases rights. 

BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
standpoint. A. C. McPhail. 1c, Pub. $1 for 
(M-50) Actual-experience articles from banker’s 

BUSINESS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2d 
Boulevard, Detroit. (M) Business articles. Ar- 
thur H. Little, 2c up, Acc. 

CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park Ave., N. Y._ (M-25) 
Banking, manufacturing, wholesale credit arti- 
cles 1500, short-stories on wholesale credit 1500. 
Rodman Gilder. 1%c up, Acc. 

FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. (M) Business mis- 
cellany. 

FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave. N. Y. (2M) 
Business, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspira- 
tional verse. B. C. Forbes. Ind. rates, Pub. 

HOW, 599 5th Ave., N. Y. Short articles on quick 
jumps up ladder of success, short-stories of go- 
getting, success-building type, showing power of 
subconscious mind. MRobert Collier. % to 
Acc. 

HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) Di- 
rect to consumer selling articles, short-stories. 
s. Py Spalding. %c, Acc. Photographs $1.60 
to $3. 


INDEPENDENT SALBSMAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (M-10) Direct selling, inspirational 
articles 1500 to 2500, short-stories on direct-sell- 
ing themes 1500 to 2500, 2-part serials 3500 to 
5000, editorials 50 to 350, poetry 8 to 24 lines. 
W. E. Backus. %¥%c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING, 10th Ave. at 36th 
St., N. Y. (M) Business, technical miscellany. 

MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, THE, Cass, Huron 
and Erie Sts., Chicago. (M-35) Business arti- 
cles, administration, selling, finance. Preferably 
lst person by successful executives. Norman C. 
Firth. 2 to 8c, Acc. 

MANAGEMENT, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M-free) Business articles for executives. H. P. 
Gould. 2c, Acc. 

MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee. Technical banking articles 500 to 2000. 
M. I. Stevens. 1c, Pub. 

NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-35) Business articles 
2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; Warren Bishop, Mng. 

4c, Acc. 

OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) House-to-house and office-to-office sell- 
ing articles 200 to 2500, short-stories 4000 to 8000. 
James R. Quirk. 1c for short material. 1% to 2c 
for longer, Acc. 

POSTAGE AND THE MAILBAG, 18 E. 18th St., 
N. Y. (M) Direct-mail advertising articles. John 
Howie Wright. Inc. ; 

POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M-30) 
Outdoor advertising, business articles 1500 to 
2000; photos. Burton Harrington. 1 to 10c, Acc. 

(W-10) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY-25.) Adver- 
tising and business articles. John Irving Romer. 
R. W. Palmer, mng. ed. Good rates, Pub. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. (2M-20) Marketing articles, sales ex- 
ecutive interviews, up to 2500; short fact items 
on selling. John Cameron Aspley; Eugene Whit- 
~— Mng. Ed. 1 to 8c, Acc. or Pub. Releases 
rights. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 1207 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-30) Outdoor advertising articles 500 
to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. Ind. 

SPARE-TIME MONEY MAKING, 230 5th Ave., N. 
Y. (M-25) Articles on specific money-making 
plans. ‘‘True-story’’ type of salesmanship arti- 
cles, 100 to 3000. S. Gernsback; R. B. Manson, 
associate. 1%c, Pub. Retains book rights. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
(M-25) Selling, inspirational character-building 
articles 1000 to 5000, short-stories 2000 to 7000, 
dy 10,000 to 30,000. Robert E. Hicks. %c 
up, Acc. 


Building, Architecture, Landscaping, Home Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Building articles, illustrated. P. 
$10 page, Pub. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 168 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. (2-M) Illustrated articles on build- 
ing and construction. 


N. Hanna. 


1c, Pub. 
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BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, 
Ia. (M) Building, home-making, interior dec- 
orating, cooking, child training, gardening, land- 
scape articles, 250 to 2000. lc up, Acc. $1 up 
for photos. 

CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 
garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 
photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
N. Y. (M-35) Home building and construction, 
decorations, landscape gardening articles 1200, 
editorials, short gardening experiences 250, pic- 
tures. Leonard Barron. le, Acc. (Overstocked 
on long stuff.) 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape articles. 
Richardson Wright. 1c, Acc. : 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-35) Building, furnishing and gardening ar- 
ticles. Ethel B. Power. lc, Acc. 

KEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. (M-25) Illustrated architecture, 
interior decoration, garden articles 500 to 1500. 
M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 5143 Ar- 
cade Sq., Seattle. Illustrated engineering arti- 
cles of Pacific Northwest up to 1500. Walter A. 
Averill. Up to ic, Acc. 

YOUR HOME, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Practical illustrated articles on home ownership, 
building—prefers to be Occasional 
or humorous verse. 2c, 

ub. 


queried. 
M. G. Kains. 


Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-35) School admin- 
istrative article 500 to 5000, occasional jokes, hu- 
morous verse along school lines. Wm. C. Bruce. 
% to lec, Acc. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M-10) Illustrated 
articles on child training, playground develop- 
ment, home training, health, up to 1500. M. W. 
Reeve. %c, Acc. - 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, Montgomery 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teach- 
ing, organization, vocational subjects, 1000 to 
3000. Wm. C. Bruce. % to lc, Acc. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M-25) Edu- 
cational articles for elementary schools 1800, edu- 
cational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, 
school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M-20) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. 


Health, Hygiene 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 468 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M-10) Technical health articles for teach- 
ers. Winifred Stuart Gibbs. Ind., Pub. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. YY. (M-25) News 
features, interviews on food and health topics 
1800 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. le up, Acc. 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th 
Ave., N. Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. 
Indefinite. 

NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Material on assignment only. F. L. 
Rector, M. D. Low rates, Pub. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
Short-stories, serials. H. I. Keller. 2c, Acc. 

SCIENTIFIC NATUREOPATH, 488 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (M) Short-stories, articles on health 
secured through natural methods. M. H. Ham- 
mer. 1/4 to 2c, Pub. 

STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Health hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 
to ic, Pub. 

TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 468 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. Health and technical articles 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


Musical 


1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ETUDE, THE, 


(M-25) Self-help articles on musical education 
under 300 or 2500; jokes, skits, etc. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (W-15) 
Musical miscellany. Articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, 
skits, anecdoets. Deems Taylor. $3.50 column, 
Pub. 

MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 
(Q-75) Musical aesthetics, history articles. 


3a St.,-N. 
0; G: 


Sonneck. $4.25 page, Pub. 
MUSICIAN, 901 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Mu- 
sical miscellany. Paul Kempf. %e, Pub. 
SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M-35) 


choral music arti- 


ehurch, concert, 
Pub. 


Vocal, opera, 
Alfred Human. 


cles; photos. Ind., 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
Jewish articles, fiction. Y%e up, Pub. 

BAPTIST, THE, 2320 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Religious articles. John A. Earl. Ind. 
CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles, 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint up to 5000. James 
M. Gillis. $4 per page, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN BNDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. (W-5) Informative, religious arti- 
cles, short-stories, serials, 3500 to 50,000; verse. 
Amos R. Wells. %c, verse $1 per stanza, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, New 
York. (W-5) Religious, sociological articles; 
short-stories 1000; serials, verse. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 1 to 5c, Pub.; verse, 20 to 25c line. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 3$Sth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Religious articles, fiction, 
verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., 
ligious. Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA (Knights of Columbus Publication), 
45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) Cath- 
olic family "interests. Sociological, informative, 
religious articles; short-stories, verse. Myles 
Connolly. Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W-10) Religious articles, short-stories, verse. 
W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates, Pub. 

LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati. (W-5) Short- stories, se- 
rials, welfare articles. Guy P. Leavitt. ‘%c, 
Acc. 

MAGNIFICAT, 435 Union St., N.. FH. 
Catholic articles, short-stories, verse. 
Indefinite, Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, es- 
says. Henry Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc. 

PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE, THE, 150 4th Ave., 
N., Nashville. Tenn. (W) Limited number of 
short-stories 800 to 2000. James E. Clarke, D.D., 
LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 

QUEEN’S WORK, THE, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) _ Short-stories, articles 2000 
to 2500, for Catholics. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceanside, Cal. 
(M) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
healing. Mrs. Max Heindel. No payment. 

STANDARD BIBLE TEACHER, Box 5, Sta. N., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q) Biblical study articles 1500 
to 2000. Edwin R. Errett. %¥%c, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 323 N. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Religious articles, verse. Charles 
G. Trumbull. Y%e up, Ace. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St., 


(W) 
(W) 


N. Y. (W-10) Re- 


Manchester, 
serials, 


(M-10) Religious articles. 
ce. 
UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Ill. (W) Short- 


stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce- 


ment. Fair rates, Pub. 
UNITY, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-10) 
Non-partisan, constructive, metaphysical arti- 


cles 500 to 2500; verse. Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more. ic, verse 25c line, Acc. Releases rights. 

WEEKLY UNITY, Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-10) Non- 
partisan articles on Christian metaphysics, vege- 
tarianism 500 to 1500, metaphysical verse up to 
24 lines, news items on spiritual healings. Low- 
ell — le, verse 25c line, Acc. Releases 
rights 

YOUTH coney Publication), 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M) _ Inspirational articles "500 to 


1500, short-stories 1500 to 3500, serials 25,000 to 
30,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. 
of young people 16 to 20. Ernest Wilson. 
verse 25c line, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 
rights. 


Interests and problems 
1c up, 
Releases 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


MAGAZINE, 1182 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M) Non-technical illustrated radio articles, 
thumb-nail biographies, home economics matter 
100 to 2500; radio short-stories 2500 to 3000. Fij,: 
ers 4c, stories and articles up to lc, photos $1, 
Acc. 

BROADCAST LISTENER, 431 S. Dearborn §t, 
Chicago. (M-15) Radio short-stories 2000 to 
3000; serials. E. L. De Voe. Ind., Pub. 

ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 225 W. 34th St, 
N. Y. (M-10) Mlustrated articles on electricity 
up to 1000 of appeal to farmers. Fred Shepperd, 
le, Pub. 

ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City. Mo. (M-5) Illustrated “how. 
to-make-it’’ articles for homes, _labor-saving 
ideas, 150 to 250; photos. KE. A. Weishaar. 1¢; 
$150 to $3 for photos; Acc. 

NATURE MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D, C.-C) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 

2000. R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. 

POPULAR AVIATION, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25)) Non-technical illustrated avia- 
tion articles, 500 to 3000. H. W. Mitchell. %c to 
le, $2 for photos, 30 days after Acc. 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties up to 


3000. H. H. Windsor, Jr. 1 to 10c, Acc. $3 for 
photos. 
POPULAR RADIO, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M-25) 


Articles on inventions and applications of radio, 
50 to 6000. Kendall Banning. Department items, 
lc; features, 2c up, photos $2 to $3. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave. 
N. Y. (M.) Short-stories up to 6500, serials 
up to 60,000, brief illustrated articles, scientific 
non- -technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. le 
up to 10c, Acc. $3 up for photos. 


RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Everyday mechanics, ‘show to make’”’ articles 100 
to 200. Frederick A. Smith. 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I. (M-35) Articles written to or- 
der. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Broadcasting artists personality arti- 
cles, photos, pretty girl artists especially. H. P. 
Brown. 1c to 5c, Pub. 

RADIO NEWS, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Ra- 
dio articles 1500 to 2500, radio short-stories 2000 
to 4000, jokes. Hugo Gernsback. 2c, Pub. 


RADIO PROGRAMS WEEKLY, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Radio fiction. H. Gernsback. Ind., i 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Scientific short- stories 2000 to 5000, se- 
rials 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular numerous contests. 
Gernsback. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24-26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M-35) Scientific, technical articles popularly 
resented, discoveries, inventions. Orson 

unn. 2c, Acc. Dept. items ic, Acc. 


Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M-35) Pop- 
ular forestry, wild life articles up to 2500, photos 
of forest oddities, occasional verse under 20 lines. 
Ovid M. Butler. $5 up per printed page, 10c line 
for poetry, photos, $1 up, Acc. 

AMERICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sport and golf. Grantland Rice. Ine. 
AMERICAN 1108 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. M-25) Authentic gun- 
smithing, shooting, arti- 

cles. Lawrence J. Hathaway. Ind., 

BASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 5th he N, ¥. 
(M-20) Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. 
Cc. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub. 

FIELD AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, “hunting, 
—— s articles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 
c, Acc 

FOREST AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
articles, short-stories. Dr. Wm. A. Bruette. Fair 


rates, Pub. 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) Practical fishing, hunting, fur-raising 
articles 1990 to 5000, illustrated. A. R. Harding. 


%c up, Pub. 
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GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 Sth Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Golf articles 1500 to 2000. Wm. Henry Beers. 1 
to 2c, Pub 

386 S. 4th St., 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 
Columbus, O. (M-25) Fur- farming, hunting-dog 
articles. Otto Kuechler. (Overstocked.) 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 
(M-15) Hunting, fishing. Low rates, Pub. 
QUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
(M-10) Hunting, fishing, camping, exploration 
articles. J. A. McGuire; Harry McGuire, asso- 
ciate. 2c up, Acc. 

SELF-DEFENSE, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M) 
Boxing, self- defense short- stories, articles about 
ring characters. Dale Gardner. igce, P 

SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., yn 
(M-20) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
Pays only occasionally. 
SWIMMER, THE, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Arti- 
cles and fiction on swimming and swimmers. 
Bruce Grant. le, Ace. 


Theatrical—Motion Picture 


BILLBOARD, 25 Opera PIl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) 
Theatrical news, articles, le up, Pub. 
FILM FUN, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Jokes, 


sophisticated quips, epigrams up to 300, humor- 
ous verse. Curtis Mitchell. Short text $4 up; 
verse 50c up line; jokes, epigrams $2 up. 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M-25) Limited market, photoplay 
miscellany. Lawrence Reid. Ind., Acc. 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M-25) Photoplay articles, short- 
stories with movie angle 3000 to 4500. Gerald K. 
Rudulph. Fair rates, Acc. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles, short-stories, serials, photoplay 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 
PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Photoplay miscellany. Closed market. 
SCREENLAND, 236 W. 55th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 119 W. 57th St., N. 
Y. (M-50) Theatre articles — one-act 
c, Pub. 


plays. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th, N. Y. (M-35) 
Theatrical and motion-picture articles. Perriton 


Good rates, Pub. 
N. Y. (W-25) Theatri- 
Ind. 


Maxwell. 


VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W) Building articles for contractors 
500 to 3000. Kdwin J. Brunner. 1c, Pub. and Acc. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, THE, 60 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. (W) Florist articles up to 500; pho- 
tographs. Olin Joslin. %ec to 3c, Pub. 

AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, N. 


(M-50) Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c 
to lc, Ace. $2 for photos. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. 
About %c, Pub. 

AMERICAN PERFUMER, 81 Fulton St., N. Y. (M) 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cos- 
metics, soaps, ete. Ind., Pub. 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT, 5 S. Wabash 
Chicago. (M-20) Trade miscellany. 1ce, Pub. 

AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL, 373 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 
1500 to 3000. H. W. Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 

AMERICAN STATIONER AND OFFICE OUT- 

FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., N. Y. (W) Trade mis- 


Ave., 


cellany. Low rates, Pub. 
BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W-10) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 


Clark St., Chi- 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 139 N. 
George Henry. 


(M-10) Trade miscellany. 


BUS AGRE, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M)_ Technical 
articles on motorbus operation, maintenance, per- 
advertising. George M. Sangster. 

~~ TRANSPORTATION, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 

Y. (M-25) Practical bus operation articles 
2000 2 or 3 photos. %c, Pub. 


CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 504 Bona Allen 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on 
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DRAPERIES AND DECORATIVE 
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business-building methods for bottled soft drink 
plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Sovell. % to 1c, photos 
50c to $1, Acc. 

CONFECTIONERS’ JOURNAL, Chestnut St., Phil- 


adelphia. (M-25) Articles on wholesale and re- 
tail candy business methods. Eugene Pharo. Up 
to 1c, Pub. 


DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 
be ia E. C. Ackerman. ic, Pub.; photos $1 

DISPLAY TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Window-display, merchandising articles. Jerry 


McQuade. ic, Pub. 

DISTRIBUTION -_ WAREHOUSING, 249 W. 
39th St., N. Y. M-20) Articles dealing with 
public warehouse peo Kent B. Stiles. %c 

DOG WORLD, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. Fact arti- 
cles on dogs, 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Plumbing trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

FABRICS, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Authenticated ar- 
ticles on selling and advertising decorative fab- 
rics, photos. Prentice Winchell. Ind., Pub. 

DRUGGIST, THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. %c, Acc., $2.50 
for photos. 

DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 Gold St., N. Y. 
Druggist success articles. Clyde L. Eddy.  In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

— JOBBERS’ SALESMAN, 291 Broadway, N. 

(M) Merchandising articles. Wallace Blood. 
Ma Pub. 

DRUG TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug 
news items. Jerry McQuade. 1 and 2c, Pub. 

DRUG TRADE NEWS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (W) 
crus news, national interest. Jerry McQuade. 
nc. 

DRY GOODS REPORTER, 215 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Illustrated-articles on merchandising 
policies by store departments 300 to 500, occasion- 
ally 800 to 1000. Photos of buyers, department 
heads. F. E. Belden. ic, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and 
news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

ELECTRICAL DEALER, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M) Articles on retail merchandising 
for electrical supply dealers up to 2000. KE. C. 
Bennett. Up to 1c. Acc. 


FILLING STATION, THE, 
Okla. (M-15) Trade miscellany. 
lett. %c up, Acc. 

FOOD PROFITS, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated restaurant operation articles, short 
“short-cut” items. Ray Fling. 1c up, Ace. 

FOUNTAIN PROFITS, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-10) Articles on soda fountain, confectionery, 
luncheonette methods. Interviews in Rocky 
Mountain, Pacific Coast states. Albert Hawkins. 
Ind. 

FOURTH ESTATE, THE, 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
W.) Newspaper articles, news. Greenville 
Talbott. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE AGE, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on practical methods of furniture 
merchants 500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. 1c, $1 to $3 
for photos, Acc. 

FURNITURE JOURNAL, THE, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. (M-35) Trade articles. Lee S. 
Arthur. Fair rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE RECORD, 200 N. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (M- -35) Furniture merchandising 
articles, photos. Eagle Freshwater. Ind. 


GENERAL MERCHANT, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Advertising, business- building plan 
articles. O. F. Byxbee. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. pe Trade mis- 
cellany, Southern dealers. %c, Pu 


215 Atko Bldg., Tulsa, 
Grady Trip- 


HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT on 1900 
N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Tex. (2M) ‘Trade mis- 
cellany. %¥%c, Pub. 

ae RETAILER, THE, 166 Essex St., Bos- 
ton. M-25) ‘Trade articles. James H. Stone. 
Ind., 
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THE AUTHOR 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Hotel operation articles. lc up, Acc. 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, 71 Murray S&t., 
N. Y. (M-20) Ideas for me rchandising articles, 
300 words, paid for at $3 each, Pub. G. K. Dahl. 

ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. (M) Ice-making, ‘cold storage articles 
and news. J. F. Nickerson. Ind. rates, Pub. 

ICE CREAM FIELD, 504 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated business-building arti- 
cles, ice cream plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. 
% to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES, 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. (M) Articles on company or em- 
ploye- owned stores 750 to 1500. Louis Spilman. 
% to 1c, Pub. and Acc. News, 40c inch. Photos, 
$1 to $3. 

INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. 
(M-40) Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Merchandising, inspirational articles for small- 
town stores up to 1000. H. S. Vorhis. %c up, 
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Pub. 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE, John St., N. Y. 
(W-25) Trade miscellany. %¥%c up, Pub. 


KEYSTONE, THE, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. 
(M) Jewelry trade. Articles on credit, gift and 
art departments. Business short-stories. 


Calver Moore. 30c an inch to 2c, Pub. 


LAUNDRYMAN’S GUIDE, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-20) Illustrated business-building 
articles, steam laundries, 750 to 2000. W. B. 
Savell. % to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 


LUGGAGE AND HAND BAGS, 1181 Broadway, N. 


Y. (M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles 
L. H. Ford. About 1c, photos $3 to 
, Pub. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M.) Business articles 
600 to 1500. Ralph T. ‘porn Features 30c 
inch; news 20c inch, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, THE, 42 Weybos- 


set St., Providence, R. I. (W-5) Trade and 
technical in miscellany 1000. Wm. W. Lyon. Up 
o %c, Pub. 


MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW, 
N. Y. (M-50) ‘Trade miscellany. E. 
to le, Acc. $2 for photos. 

MODERN STATIONER, 1181 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Trade miscellany. David Manley. _ le, 
$3 for photos, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

MUSIC TRADE NEWS, 1674 Broadway, N.  @ 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on retailing sheet mu- 
oo instruments. Albert R. Kates. %c up, 

ub. 


NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M) Bottled soft drink — 1500 
up, miscellany. W. B. Keller. %c, P 

NATIONAL GROCER, 208 S. LaSalle 
(M-20) Illustrated small city grocer articles 500 
to 750. $3.50 per M, Pub. 

NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-20) Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley. %c to 
le, Ace. (Overstocked.) 

ss as LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave., 

(2M-10) Illustrated articles on wash- 
1200. Theodore Kahan. %c, Pub. 

NATIONAL MEN’S WEAR SALESMAN, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago.’ (M.) Retail salesman- 
ship, personal efficiency articles, short-stories up 
to 1500. F. P. Feerick, asso. ed. Bc to 2c, Acc. 

NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. (M.) Newspaper business and 
production articles. J. L. Meyer. %c up, Pub. 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALBR, Railway 
— Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, 


1225 Broadway, 
F. Hubbard. 


NECKWEAR FOR MEN, 471 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Neckwear Merchandising articles, 500 up. 
Sylvan Hoffman. 1c, 

NORTHWDSTERN Ryall Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M.) Illustrated milling articles 2000 to 4000, 
personality or historical sketches 200 to 1000, 
short-stories 3000, verse, photographs. Carroll 
K. Michener. 1c up, Acc. 

NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. a Retailers’ trade articles. H. S. 
Vorhis. ic, 

NUGENTS, 1225 a N. Y. (M) Ready-to- 
wear store trade-journal articles 56 to 150, $4 
each, photos extra. Clinton G. Harris. 


& JOURNALIST 


OKLAHOMA DRUGGIST, 319 W. 2d St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (M-15) Brief articles on drug mer. 
chandising. Arthur O. Fuller. ic, b. 

OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Ave, 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

PACIFIC CATERER, 6627 White Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. (M-20) Articles on_ successful methods jn 
restaurants, cafeterias. Paul Jensen. Yc, Pub, 

PACKING AND SHIPPING, 32 Broadway, N. Y, 
(M) Matter-of-fact illustrated articles on ship. 
ping, packing, handling merchandise. Fred , 
Tate. Inc. 

PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL, 239 W. 30th St, 
N. Y. (2M) Trade miscellany. Harold A. Heath- 
erton. Good rates, Pub. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (2M-15) Power plant operation ar. 
ticles. %c, Pub. 


PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N. Y. (W) Human-in. 
terest articles, employer’ S viewpoint, 500 to 2000, 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. 


PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y, 
(M) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th Pps 
(W-15) Booksellers’ miscellany. 
F. G. Melcher. 1c, Acc. 


RADIO DEALER, THE, 10 E. 39th St., N. Y, 
Trade articles. Monthiy prize contests. Ind, 


RESTAURANT NEWS AND MANAGEMENT, 326 
W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) Restaurant oper- 
yeog articles 100 to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c up, 

ce. 


RETAIL DRUGGIST ILLUSTRATED, 250 Lafay- 
ette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-15) Merchandis- 
3g articles 500 to 2000, serials, editorials 50 to 

Douglas Newlands. Ind., 5 


RETAIL FURNITURE SELLING, 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Retail profit-making arti- 
cles up to 1500. K. A. Ford. 1c to 1%4c, $2.50 for 
photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed.) 


RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


. Bowker, 


(2M-15) Large store management, retail busi- 
ness articles, illustrations. Wm. Nelson Taft. 
le, Acc. $3 for photos. 


RETAIL TOBACCONIST, 117 W. 61st St., N.Y. 
(W) Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Pa- 
trey. Ind., Pub. 


SAVE THE SURFACE MAGAZINE, 18 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. (M) Illustrated articles on advantages of 
painting, varnishing, 1000. Verse. 2c, Acc. 


SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 


SHOE REPAIR SERVICE, 702 Commercial Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade 
articles 500 to 1500, verse on shoe repairing 1 to 
4 stanzas, fact- items, fillers 50 to 100 _ epi- 
grams. A. V. Fingulin. %c to 14%c, Pub 


SODA DISPENSER, 504 Bona Allen Blag., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated business-building arti- 
cles, soda fountains, soda lunches, 750 to 2000 

B. Savell. % to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 


SODA FOUNTAIN, THE, Graybar Bldg., N.Y. 
(M-15) Illustrated articles on business-building 
methods for soda fountains and soda lunches. 
inch, Pub. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (2M-15) Trade miscellany. 


SOUTHWESTERN RETAILER, Progressive Mer- 
chant Pub. Co., Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, in- 
terviews with successful retail dealers of South- 
west. Joe Buckingham. ‘%c to Ic, 


SOUTHWEST MERCHANT ECONOMIST AND 
DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis. 
Merchandising, salesmanship articles 50 to 600 
or longer; illustrations. Mills Wellsford. 1 to 
1%c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 


SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 10th and Olive Sts, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) Trade miscellany, illus- 
trated reviews on merchandising, store 
ment, news gia on store activities. C. 
Felker. Pub 


SPORTING Goons JOURNAL, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Sporting goods and Dept. 


store merchandising articles, trade news. H. 
$4 per M, Pub. 


Tilton. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Trade 
miscellany. <A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 


STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M.) Operating method articles, 500 
to 2500. H. E. Martin. ic, Pub. 


TAXI NEWS, 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-10) Short 
humorous or technical articles relating to taxi- 
on ig — humorous verse. Edward McNamee. 
n 

TAXI ae: 54 W. 74th St., N. Y. (W-5) Il- 
lustrated taxicab industry articles up to 1500; 
news stories. H. A. Brown. $2 column, Pub. 
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TILE TALK, 607 W. 33d St., N. Y. (M)_ Tile 
articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. lc, Acc. 

TOILET GOODS, 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. Trade 
miscellany. 2c, Pub. 

VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, O. Merchandising miscellany. Harry 
E. Martin. % to 1c, Pub. $1 to $2 for photos. 

WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Concrete business articles. Jerry McQuade. 
le up, Pub. 

WHOLESALER-SALESMAN, 239 W. 30th St., N. 
Y. (M) Illustrated articles on plumbing and heat- 
ing wholesale activities, managemént, personal- 
ity sketches, etc., 1000 to 2000. Treve H. Col- 
lins. le up, Acc. 


LIST D 
Juvenile Publications. 


AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. (M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 
3000 to 5000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, articles on 
outdoor, animal, interesting experience subjects 
2500 to 3500, one-act plays; verse, 8 to 40 lines; 
jokes, skits, epigrams, fact items, fillers, 100 to 
1000. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 1%c up, $2 up for 
photos, Acc. Releases rights. 

AMERICAN GIRL, 60 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
(M-15) Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts publication. 
Mystery, adventure, boarding school _ short- 
stories, up to 4000, handicraft articles 1500 to 
2000. Helen Ferris. 1c up, Acc. Buys only list 
Am. Serial rights. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER BOY, 722 S. Church St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of in- 
spiration to newspaper sales boys 1000 to 2000, 
serials 30,000. Bradley Welfare. %c, Acc 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000; serials, verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. 


Johnson. 1/38c, Acc. 
BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. nea 9th and Cutter 
Medium ages. Short- 


Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) 
stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c 
up, Acc. 

BOYS’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. -) Ages 14 to 18. 
Short-stories 2000, serials, illustrated articles 106 
to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. %c, 


Acc, 

BOYS’ United Brethren Pub. Hou 
Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000, 
Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Acc. 

BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door adven- 
ture, sport, achievement short-stories up to 5000, 
serials up to 30,000, short verse; articles up to 
2000. James E. West. le up, Acc. 

BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th "Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
Ages 10 to 15. Wholesome adventure short-sto- 
ries 800 to 1200; serials 4 to 12 chapters, articles, 
verse; editorials 200 to 600; fact items, fillers, 200 
to 400; $3 to $5 per article or story; verse $1 to 
$2; photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

BOYS’ WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 
(W) Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2400, 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 500, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellany. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $5 per M up, Acc. 

BUDDY BOOK, THE, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M-15) Children, 4 to 10. Scientific arti- 
cles in story form, short- -stories, novel ideas for 
puzzles, constructive value. 

D. E. Bushnell. Ind., 


CHILD’S GARDEN, A, 111 Colusa St., Orland, 
Calif. (M-35) Younger children. Usually no pay; 
occasionally 1/4c, Ace. Mrs. Francis M. Wig- 
more. (Overstocked.) 

CHILD’S GEM, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Very voung 
children. Short-stories up to 500; nature articles 
100 to 300, short verse; $1 to $3 for ag gor arti- 
cles; $1 to $2 for verse, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M- 35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, 
realistic short-stories and boys’ material up to 

1800. Rose Waldo. % to 1c, Acc. 
CHILD PLAY, 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 


(M) Ages 5 to 10, articles 200 to "1000, editerials 
for to alphabet rhymes, things 
n 


to make 


CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W-5) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories 2500- 3500, articles 
2500, miscellany, verse. D. Moore. oc, A 

COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W) Family auidnane 
Farm life short stories 2000 = egy serials up to 
18,000, articles, miscellany. Cc. Cook Pub. Co. 


DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children, ages 4 to 8. Short-stories 600 to 900, 
articles, editorials 300, verse under 12 lines. No 
fairy stories. %c up, Acc. 


EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., 
(W-5) Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 
1000 to 1500, short, nature and religious verse, 
miscellany. ‘Ww. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Acc. 

EVERY CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 416 Arthur Blidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. (M)_ Boys and girls about 12. 
Short-stories 2000; travel "aetielan. Few fairy sto- 
ries. Low rates, "Pub. 

EVERYGIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Camp Fire Girls’ publication ; 16 year 
age. Outdoor, camp, nature, handcraft, com- 
munity service, homecraft_ short- stories 2000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, articles 500. Mary E. 
joie re. Ind. rates, 3 weeks after Acc. Releases 
rights. 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. ‘Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Young people, high school age up. =" stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. %c, A 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. “Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, se- 
rials 20,000 to 25,000, general-interest articles 1500 
to 2500, verse, miscellany. . T. Anderson. $3 
to $4 M, Acc. 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. 
Short- stories 2400 to 3000, out-of-door type, se- 
rials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
stories 2500, serials 9 to 10 chapters, articles 100 
to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 


up, Ace 
GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
Short-stories up 


gin, Ill. (W) Ages 13 to 17. 
to 2400, — illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 
lany. ibe, Acc, 

GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (Ww) Girls’ short-stories 1250 to 
— serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 


GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
Ages 9 to 15. Adventure, achievement short-sto- 
ries 1200, serials 4 to 12 chapters 1200 each; na- 
ture, religious verse up to 5 stanzas; information 
fillers 200 to 400; short editorials. Hight C. 
Moore. $3 to $5 per story or article; verse $1 to 
$2; photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. 
Short-stories 2500, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. ( Boys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 

HIGH ROAD, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 Broad- 
way, . Nashville, Tenn. (Ww) Family reading. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3500, — 8 to 12 chap- 
ters, miscellany. %c up, Acc 


Chicago. 
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28 THE AUTHOR 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-40) For older children. Short-stories up to 
2000. John Martin. Acc. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how- 
to-make”’ articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Ham- 
ilton. le, Pub. 

JUNIOR JOYS, Nazarene Pub. 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 
to 12; short-stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 
chapters, short miscellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, 
Pub. Releases rights. 

JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Children 8 to 12. Short- 
stories, serials, illustrated; verse. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters. 
poems up to 16 lines, informative articles 200 to 
600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per M, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 
to 12. Short-stories up to 2500. serials, miscel- 
lany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per M, Acc. 


KIND WORDS, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Adventure, achievement short-sto- 
ries 1200 to 2000, serials 4 to 12 chapters; descrip- 
tive, biographical, historical articles 600 to 1800; 
nature, religious verse up to 5 stanzas. Hight C. 
sre. ¥%c, verse $1 to $2.50, photos 50c to $1, 

ee. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 276-280 
River St., Manistee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. 
Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. W. Hunton, D.D. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran’ Pub. 
Hfouse, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older 
boys and girls. Illustrated descriptive articles, 
short-stories up to 3000, serials 10 to 12 chapters. 
W. iL. Hunton. $4 to $5 per M, Ace. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 
to 700, verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. (W) Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. C. W. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 

ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond. Va. (W) Young 
peonle, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura FE. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, THE, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston. (M-15) Boys’ interests. Making money, 
outdoor life. sport, adventure, school-life, humor 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, humorous verse 4 to 20 lines. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Ace. and Pub. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Davton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short- 
stories 300 to 600. J. W. Owen. Up to %e, Ace. 

OUR LITTLE ONES. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little 
— Short-stories 300 to 600; verse. ‘%c, 
cc. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 
Children 4 to 8. 
% to 1e, Acc. 


PICTURE WORT.D, Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up. verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Boys 9 to 14. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 
un to & chapters, miscellany, illustrated articles 
800. 2/5¢e to %e, Acc. Buys serial rights. 

PLAY T.AND, 234 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-15) 
Juvenile miscellany. ages 5 to 12. H. E. Vocke. 
Low rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS. Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W)~ Girls 9 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 


Soc., 


150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 


& JOURNALIST 


serials, articles 500 to 700, photos, 
2/5e to %ec, Ace. Buys serial rights. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 
sgroadway, N. Y. (M-Gratis) Boys 5 to 16. <Ad- 
venture, animal, boy interest short-stories, arti- 
cles, jokes, miscellany. Miss L. F. Roth. 2/3¢, 
Acc. 

ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-35) Boys and girls, 12 to 18. Short-stories 
1500 to 3500, serials, informative articles, verse. 
Usually overstocked. George F. Thomson. 1e¢ 
up, Ace. and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 
300 to 1000, “Things-to-do” articles 300, poems 4 
to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per M., Ace. 

SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 500, verse 4% to 
%ec, Pub. Buys all serial rights. 

SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (Ww) Children under 10. 
Short-stories up to 400 with illustrations. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10.  Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 


miscellany, 


cellany. Alfred D. Moore. Y%e up, Acc. 
TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls, 10 to 


17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. %ec up, Ace. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0. 
(W) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. J.ow 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short- 
stories, serials, verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Til. 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti- 
(W) Boys and girls 9 to 12 Short-stories, 2500: 
cles, 1500. $5 per M up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W-5) Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp- 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 

YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Tll. (M-3) Children’s paper of the 
W. C. T. U. Temperance, health, anti-tobacco 
moral articles, short-stories, up to 1500. Puzzles. 
Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, 
no payment. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and Biblical. Elsa Weihl. Ind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE. Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1791 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 Years up. 
Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Owen C. Brown, %c, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. (W) Feature and _ inspirational 
articles under 1500, short-stories to 3000, serials 
13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 per 
M., Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 
Co., Elgin. lll. Boys and girls. 17 to 25. Short- 
stories, 3000; serials un to 8 chapters: illustrated 
articles, miscellany. $5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St.. 
Boston. (M) Family reading, boys and girls all 
ages, short-stories, serials, complete novels, mis- 
cellany, verse. Harford Powell, Jr. 1c to 3c, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub. Soc.. 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys and 
girls, high-school age and up. Short-stories 2000, 
serials, articles. miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S FRIEND, 5th and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational, ethical ar- 
ticles 2900 to 2500. short-stories 2500, editorials 
50 to 100. Tu. Helen Percy. $1 column, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1791 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to 16. 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials. 2 to 8 chapters, 
miscellany. Owen C. Brown. %c, Acc. 


WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Children 
10 to 12. Uplifting short-stories 800 to 1200, se- 
rials 2500 to 6000, verse. Imelda Octavia Shank- 
lin. Up to 1c, Acc. Releases rights. 
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How One Epiror Feets Asout CoNntTRIBUTORS’ 


STAMPS 


66 ET’S Abolish Return Postage Requirement 

for Authors,” is the heading placed by J. 
A. Gary, editor of Furniture Age, Chicago, over 
a statement for AurHor & JourNALIsT publication. 

“It may sound Bolsheviki and all that,” he con- 
tinues, “but is there any reason why any solvent 
publication should require authors to include re- 
turn postage so as to be assured of the return of 
their brain children? I have given this matter 
thought for eight years or more and have found 
no plausible affirmative answer. 

“A publication should be delighted to pay two 
to ten cents postage for the privilege of reading 
a manuscript, no matter how poorly it may be 
written. 

“Someone should set a good example, so here 
goes: Please do not include return postage when 
mailing manuscripts and photographs to Furniture 
Age. We keep at least half of the material sub- 
mitted to us, because it is written by men and 
women who know our requirements, and we have 
always felt that stamps were a petty form of 
graft. We do not feel like spending two cents to 
return a‘ postage stamp when we have accepted a 
manuscript, nor keeping a stamp book, and still 
we don’t know what to do with such stamps, so 
into the office stamp box they go, thus helping 
us to make a small profit from those we least 
desire to profit directly by. 

“If the item of return postage runs into any 
considerable sum for writers, I would suggest that 
they write the editors of the publications to which 
they regularly contribute stamps as well as manu- 
script and ask them whether this old-fashioned 
idea of demanding return postage remains in ef- 
fect, or whether they are willing to pay this small 
sum for the privilege of knowing what some other 
magazine will probably publish if they turn it 
down. I believe 90 per cent of all publications 
would reply that return postage is unnecessary. 

“I can understand how, back in the days when 
all publications were starving and writers knew 
little about the different fields, it was necessary 
to ask authors to include return postage. While 
no trade paper is making excess profits to my 
knowledge, the worthwhile ones are no longer 
begging for business or “support,” and are able 
to expend $50 a year or so for return postage 
merely for the satisfaction of knowing what peo- 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal Ye 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


RR AM 


ple who write for a living consider worthy of 
space in such publications. 

“Just the other day one writer enclosed a dime 
for return of his manuscript in case it was re- 
jected. It wasn’t, and what became of his dime? 
It went into the company postage fund. Are we 
editors and publishers going to continue this form 
of petty graft, or are we going to maintain our 
self-respect by informing contributors that their 
stamps are not needed? 

“When I was editing another publication, I 
saved all the stamped return envelopes and re- 
turned them to our contributors once a year. These 
came with material that had been published. There 
were probably 300 such envelopes, averaging 4 
cents in stamps each. It took half a day to sort 
and return these and it took much longer to ac- 
cumulate them. Surely the time spent in trying to 
be honest with these*writers was worth more than 
the $12 involved. I would not do it again even 
though my conscience pricks me every time I see 
a batch of stamped return envelopes in my desk.” 


Should the frequent contributor send stamps 
with his manuscripts? J. A. Gary, who has edited 
prominent trade magazines for years, not only be- 
lieves they should not be expected to, but thinks 
that many other editors feel exactly as he does 
about it. 

Tue AvutHor & JourRNALIsT will gladly publish 
opinions of editors and writers on the subject. 


Many ASSOCIATION BENEFITS 


_. organized only a few months ago, 
the National Association of Business Writ- 
ers is benefiting individual members in half a 
dozen important ways. Stamped upon all manu- 
scripts, and placed as a printed line on letter- 
heads, “Member of National Association of Busi- 
ness Writers,” is effective introduction. Monthly 
credit and “treatment” reports, too specific and 
confidential in nature for general publication, en- 
able members to collect overdue accounts and avoid 
losses. From time to time, publications consult 
the secretary to obtain recommended writers. 

Within a few weeks a general announcement of 
the Association, listing individual members, and 
the service each is in a position to give, will be 
mailed to several hundred of the business paper 
editors. 

Membership costs are very reasonable. Experi- 
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enced writers in the business paper field are in- 
vited to write to John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, Secretary, for full information. 


x 
Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class 
Journal Field 


Meat Merchandising, 109 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., would be glad to have names of cor- 
respondents in various sections. Arthur A. Rose, 
associate editor, writes: “We frequently receive 
information about subject-matter for desirable 
stories for our magazine, in connection with re- 
tail meat establishments located in various parts 
of the country, and while our list of regular con- 
tributors is faily extensive, we are seldom able to 
find one located sufficiently near the scene of the 
story to enable us to make an assignment. At the 
present time I have several assignments in the 
vicinity of St. Paul, and another at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Writers who are in line for trade-paper 
or similar assignments are again urged to send 
their names to the department editor, so that re- 
quests of this nature may be referred to them.) 


The Plumbing and Heating Supply Salesman, 
239 W. Thirtieth Street, New York, Treve H. 
Collins, editor, writes: “Effective with the Jan- 
uary issue our editorial policy will be broadened 
to include all plumbing and heating wholesale 
activities and the name becomes The Wholesaler- 
Salesman. This means that we are going to con- 
centrate upon material of interest to the wholesale 
executives and go a bit easier on stuff designed 
solely for the salesman. The new policy makes us 
an open market for practical, hard-hitting articles 
on all branches of supply house management, in- 
cluding credits, collections, advertising, account- 
ing, sales management, storeroom efficiency, and 
sound methods for reducing the costs of doing 
business. Articles should, wherever possible, be 
illustrated by photographs. Snapshots will do. 
Length 1000 to 2000 words. Payment 1 cent a 
word or better on acceptance. Wholesale stories 
should contain: When and where the firm was 
founded and by whom. Early history. Facts 
concerning its growth and details of the policy or 
policies to which its officers attribute its growth. 
And don't say ‘Quality and Service’ unless you 
can make those much overworked words mean 
something. State number of branches operated— 
if any—where located and in charge of whom. 
Number of salesmen traveled and territory cov- 
ered by each. If any of the salesmen are real 


old-timers, get their pictures and brief autobiog- 
raphies. Find out if the supply house and its men 
are doing anything to help the plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors sell more goods or become more 
Do salesmen help con- 
With sales liter- 
With merchandising ideas? 


efficient in other ways. 
tractors with window displays? 


ature? With ideas 


on how to better their office systems? Give the 
details if they do. Tell size of plant and give 
particulars of its mechanical features, especially 
those calculated to facilitate the shipment and re- 
ceipt of goods; or office procedure calculated to 
cut out lost motion and improve service. Does 
the firm do any advertising? If so, what kind? 
If there is anything unusual about it, get samples, 
In addition to such material, we want stories on 
supply-house operation as_ reflected by separate 
interviews with officers, office managers, credit 
managers, purchasing agents, sales managers (par- 
ticularly sales managers), and other important and 
interesting individuals. These interviews may con- 
cern general business conditions, problems of the 
supply trade, credits and collections, or anything 
else of importance that concerns the operation of 
a modern supply house. Get photographs of the 
man interviewed. We also want biographies of 
important supply house officials illustrated by 
snapshots or regulation studio photographs.” 


Music Trade News, 1674 Broadway, New York, 
Albert R. Kates, editor, writes: “We purchase 
very little material. However, we are interested 
in securing occasional articles of a 100 per cent 
trade nature. We want articles ranging from 
1000 to 2000 words, preferably with photographs, 
pertaining to the retailing of sheet music and 
band instruments. We publish nothing about 
pianos, talking machines or radio. The writer 
seeking to place material with business papers 
should make it a point to familiarize himself with 
the particular papers to which he submits articles. 
High-grade business magazines are not interested 
in articles of a general nature, but are always 
desirous of getting material containing practical 
thoughts directly pertaining to the business cov- 
ered. Interviews with men in the trade are the 
best source for good articles. In this way the 
writer can find out at first hand just what are 
the problems confronting the trade and places him- 
self in a position to be able to pass along really 
practical information.” 


Factory and Industrial Management, published 
respectively by the A. W. Shaw Company of Chi- 
cago and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
of New York, have been merged under the name 
of Factory and Industrial Management, while 
Industry Illustrated and Industrial Engineering, of 
the same two companies, have been combined un- 
der the name of Jndustrial Engineering. A sub- 
sidiary of the two companies, The McGraw-Shaw 
Company, has been formed to publish the com- 
bined magazines, which it is understood will be 
issued from the McGraw-Hill address, Tenth Ave- 
nue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 


Pacific Caterer, 6627 White Building, Seattle, 
Wash., Paul Jensen, editor, offers 1%4 cent a word, 
on publication, for features on successful restaur- 
ants and cafeterias, helpful to other men in the 
business. 
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Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is expanding its staff and is 
interested in hearing from experienced trade writ- 
ers who can handle assignments for special serv- 
ice to magazines. Royal Roussel, editor, writes: 
“We are particularly interested in hearing from 
writers in the Middle West, the South, and the 
Pacific Coast states. Most of our assignments 
are for merchandising ‘how’ stories, and we pay 
from ™% to 1 cent a word, with some special 
assignments bringing a slightly higher rate. We 
do not make a practice of encouraging contribu- 
tions from writers who are not members of our 
regular staff. However, in instances where ma- 
terial is unusually good, we always are glad to 
consider unsolicited manuscripts.” 


Packing and Shipping, 32 Broadway, New York, 
reaches a new semi-technical field in industry— 
that of the mechanics of distribution. “There is 
no field in commerce or industry today that of- 
fers a greater opportunity for savings and profits 
than that of packing and handling merchandise 
in transit,’ writes Fred H. Tate, publisher. “It 
is industry’s last frontier. Readers have been told 
for years that packing and handling methods were 
at fault in this country and it is the objective of 
Packing and Shipping to show the shippers of the 
United States how they may save money not only 
in packing, handling, and freight charges, but in 
loss and damage claims as well. We reach month- 
ly 16,000 shippers of the United States that are 
rated at $100,000 or more. There is more than 
two billion dollars expended monthly in this field 
exclusive of transportation charges, yet the dearth 
of real worthwhile material from professional 
writers is appalling. Packing engineering is a 
relatively new field, and Packing and Shipping is 
the only paper in this field. We are in the market 
at all times for technical material written in a 
matter-of-fact manner stating specific methods of 
packing and handling of merchandise, which, how- 
ever, must be accompanied by accurate details and 
photographs.” 


India Rubber and Tire Review, Akron, O., has 
inaugurated a battery department. W. D. Griffiths, 
associate editor, writes, “We are stressing the 
‘one-stop’ idea and particularly the profit possi- 
bilities for the tire dealer who takes on battery 
service and, vice versa, the battery dealer who 
takes on tire sales and service.” 

National Botilers’ Gazette, Woolworth Building, 
New York, needs articles with photographs deal- 
ing directly with the bottled soft drink industry. 
“Any material of this kind, if suitable, is paid 
for after publication, at the rate of % cent per 
word, photographs extra, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances involved,” writes W. B. Keller, Jr., 
editor. 

The Building Material Merchant, 410 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIll., has been consolidated with 
Building Materials, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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DAVID: RAFFELOCK 


e 
Conscious Short-Story Technique 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional 
technique. Postpaid, $1.10 


What an Editor Wants 


By A. H. BITTNER 
Associate Editor, Frontier Stories 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. Postpaid, $1.10 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. $2.15. 
Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 
$2.65. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 


selaer. $2.15. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES Na 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


In the great 


majority of instances, statements of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from the 
editors themselves. When readers experience treatment counter to the published statements, they will confer 


a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. 


The Quarterly 


Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of the 


information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers is in- 


stantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is being con- 


corporated in the November issue each year, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January issue. 


Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Streets, 
Dallas, Tex., is now edited by Martha Stipe, who 
has succeeded John W. Stayton. Articles per- 
taining to the South or of very general interest, 
various lengths, are sought. Short-stories should 
be from 2000 to 8000 words in length. Occasional 
two and three-part stories and serials of 40,000 to 
75,000 words are considered. The magazine is at 
present well stocked with verse. The general 
specifications for material are that it shall be of 
general interest or of special interest to the South. 
Humor and adventure stories are sought. No sex 
or sensational fiction can be used, or travel articles 
dealing with sections out of the South, or person- 
ality stories of people other than Southerners. 
Payment is made at 1% cents a word up. 


Five Novels Monthly, 799 Broadway, New York, 
a new projected magazine in the Clayton group, 
is edited by F. A. McChesney, instead of by 
David Redstone, as erroneously reported last 
month. Mr. Redstone, of the Clayton editorial 
staff, is now gathering material for another new 
magazine of the group, to be announced later, 
and using Western, adventure, detective and ac- 
tion fiction, 5000 to 50,000 words in length, with 
American heroes. Five Novels Monthly will re- 
quire Western, adventure, sport, detective, and ro- 
mantic novels of from 25,000 to 35,000 words— 
sex stories not acceptable, writes Mr. McChesney. 


Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, Ronald Oliphant, editor, writes to a con- 
tributor: “I do not favor stories told in West- 
ern dialect. They are always hard to follow and 
hard to understand. I think it best to keep to 
straight English or narrative, introducing dialect 
only in conversation.” 


Tales of Magic and Mystery, 931 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, is particularly anxious to find 
authors who can supply regularly the type of story 
in which it will specialize, writes Walter B. Gib- 
son, managing editor. Stories ordinarily should 
not exceed 3500 words in length, although an oc- 
casional two-part story of 7000 words may be 
used. Payment is made at rates of % to 1 cent 
a word, on acceptance. 
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Crime Mysteries, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
one of the Dell Publishing Company group, is no 
longer edited by Alice Strope. E. Reinhold Rog- 
ers, Jr., associate editor, writes: “The new edi- 
torial staff is making radical changes in the mag- 
azine. We're going in strongly now for ‘rough 
stuff.’ ” 


Dean & Company, 112 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is a publishing house directed by Joseph 
Dean, who writes that novels of sociological type 
and high literary quality, with a 70,000-word limit, 
will be considered, also juvenile fiction up to 
40,000 words, and adult non-fiction up to 75,000 
words, covering such subjects as history, philoso- 
phy, science, and sociology. Poetry is issued 
usually in whole or part at author’s expense; other 
material on a royalty basis. 


The Sunday School Times Company, Philadel- 
phia, has transferred the greater part of its book 
and pamphlet publications to Harper & Brothers, 
New York, which has established a special de- 
partment of religious books in charge of Walter 
S. Lewis. 


The World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y., specializes in school and col- 
lege textbooks, and educational works. Caspar 
W. Hodgson, managing editor, advises writers in- 
tending to submit material to “work out their 
manuscripts experimentally before submission in 
complete form; otherwise they will probably have 
to be done over.” 


Harold Vinal, Ltd., 562 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, book publisher, will consider novels of any 
type of reasonably good standard, also books of 
literary criticism, and poetry. The company fre- 
quently requires the author to advance costs of 
publication. 

It is suggested that writers who have claims 
against The Prep Athlete, Janesville, Wis., which 
has gone into bankruptcy, write to Charles F. 
Lamb, Referee in Bankruptcy, Madison, Wis. 


Secret Service, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
issued by the publishers of Underworld, and The 
Golden West, uses only reprint fiction. 
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ARTHUR E,. SCOTT tt you want 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic in Ae gg assistance, write for 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 


1 will read your manuscripts and advise you without 
charge. Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk 
about your troubles. 

These unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, 
desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 
and I know the markets. 

THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
Lock Box 935 Kansas City, Mo. 


ADD A PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 
TO YOUR MSS. 


By using a printed title page, bearing full 
information desired by editors. Inexpensive. 
Send for free sample. 


CENTURY LETTER CO. 
Chester Eighteenth Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for marketing. Fourteen years’ experience as author 
and authors’ agent. Send for terms, testimonials, etc. 


CRITICISM—T YPING—MARKETING 


H. L. HURSH 
P. O. Box C-1013 Harrisburg, Penna. 


HONEST CRITICISMS 


of short stories, novelettes, books and articles by ex- 
perienced writer. I read all the manuscripts sub- 
mitted, and employ no helpers. Send for details of 
my three services: criticisms, marketing, and typing. 
CLARENCE L. ROESER 
Authors’ Agent 
121 Graebner Bldg. Saginaw, Michigan. 


WRITERS 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed to conform with 
ments. Prompt service; proof-read. i 
1000 words including one carbon ng Ty 


me. 
ROSA THURN 


Edgewood, lowa 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Accurate, Prompt and Neat 


We will type your first work sent us at half 
rates, and guarantee your satisfaction. A good 
grade bond paper is used, and Elite (government 
standard) type. The form will be technically cor- 
rect and the arrangement attractive. Oversights 
in grammar, spelling, etc., corrected; or more ex- 
tensive revision if desired. Rates: 60c per thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy. Advance payment 
requested of new patrons. 


Your work appreciated with efficient service. 


HERBERT REED 
153 W. College Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


Test Your Story 
| Ability FREE 


NTERESTING Analysis Test sent 
I free. Write for it today and try it. 
You will receive an expert critic’s 
frank opinion whether it is worth your 
while to train for authorship. No ob- 
ligation. 
bad you te the natural qualities of 
mind required, then by pro trainin 
Dr. Burton under Dr. Richard will 
able to perfect your style and technique, 
develop plots and produce splendid ‘salable stories. 


Let Dr. Burton Start You RIGHT 


The right training means everything in your prog- 
ress as an author. Dr. Burton is a nationally recog- 
nized authority on Short-Story writing. His home 
study course is concise, practical, every lesson fascin- 
ating. A real training with individual criticism and 
correction of lessons and written exercises, 


Dr. Burton’s Students Are Getting 


Results 
They are selling their work at good prices. We have 
many letters like this on file: ‘My enrollment in the 


Richard Burton course is unequivocally the best invest- 
ment I ever made. It has opened a new vista for me.” 
M. A. F., Mankato, Minn. “I have just sold a story 
to McClure’s. Tell Dr. Burton, please, that I am sit- 
ting on top of the world, giving thanks.” M. G. M., 
Chippewa Falls, Wise. 


Special Criticism Service 
on your completed stories or one-act plays. Skillful 
criticism—adept instruction on preparing your manu- 
script—-marketing suggestions and every possible aid 
in placing your story. For stories up to 5,000 words, 
$5.00. Each additional 1,000 words, 50c. 

Write today for Free Analysis Test, details of our 
Profit Sharing Plan and booklet on Short-Story writ- 
ing. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


460 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DON’T HURRY YOUR WORK! 


Read “First Stories Magazine” and see what your 
contemporaries are doing. Contribute and receive 
helpful criticism. Send 20c for sample copy of 
magazine and information. 


FIRST STORIES 
1839 Jefferson Ave. Grand ores Mich. 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another ' 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare —_ 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
jeading publishers. 
} Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto: 
and sample — of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
. free. Write t 

The Home Corr pond e School 
Dept. 9 Springfield, Mass. 
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Modern Story Magazine, 423 W. Fiifty-fiith 
Street, New York City, announces a_ broadening 
of policy. Aaron Wyn, editor, writes: “Effective 
immediately, Modern Story Magazine will use reg- 
ular third-person stories, as well as first-person sto- 
ries, reflecting modern life. We still are primarily 
interested in dramatic, plausible stories of present- 
day love, marriage, and their problems, but shall 
consider also any good story that is modern in 
tone. We have not been able to get nearly enough 
really modern stories. Most authors seem to think 
that such a story consists of a main character who 
smokes, drinks, pets, and spouts freedom in the 
name of modernism, and penitently confesses in 
the last paragraph that the old-fashioned ways are 
best. Such stories hardly make a hit with us, as 
we are strongly in favor of modernism. We want 
real, honest stories of situations and drama aris- 
ing out of modern conditions and modern 
thought.” 


How, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York, a monthly 
magazine to be issued beginning January 1, 1928, 
by Robert Collier, Inc., will pay for material at 
rates of from % to 1 cent a word on accept- 
ance, writes Mr. Collier. It desires short articles 
showing how some man or woman took the first 
step up the ladder of success, and success short- 
stories showing how the subconscious mind has 
helped toward success. 


The Home Digest, formerly at 550 W. Lafay- 
ette Boulevard, is now located at 2994 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. It is edited by Leslie 
C. Allman, who writes that the magazine is in 
the market for articles on family and household 
interests, especially food articles, not to exceed 
1800 words in length, and that payment is made 
at 2 cents a word up. Payment is understood 
to be on publication. 


Where-To-Go Publications, McComb, O., Rob- 
ert Sutton, managing editor, announces: “We is- 
sue Travelogues and a series of travel and tourist 
directories known as the Where-To-Go Guides. 
They appear as magazines in contents and make- 
up, but differ from periodicals in that they are 
issued at irregular intervals. Frequently the same 
material is used in Travelogues and some one of 
the many Guides. We incline to elaborate illus- 
trations and therefore like good photographs. We 
can use articles approximately 1500 words in 
length, outing and tourist experiences related in 
the first person; in fact, anything that will interest 
the reader and make him want to visit the same 
places. Our rate is 1 cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Lewis Copeland Company, Inc., 119 W. Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, is a newly-organized 
publishing firm, headed by Lewis Copeland, for- 
merly vice-president and general manager of the 
Haldeman-Julius Company, and later general man- 
ager of the Vanguard Press. 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo,, 
which has been previously listed as making no pay- 
ment for manuscripts, wishes writers to know that 
it is now paying the best rates in the outdoor field, 
ranging up to 2 cents a word, and occasionally 
better on acceptance. “We are getting away from 
the stereotyped article on outdoor subjects,” Harry 
McGuire, associate editor, states, “and are demand- 
ing manuscripts prepared in a professional man- 
ner. The better they are written the more likely 
they are to ring the bell. We appreciate stories 
of exploration, adventure and the like, written with 
humor and imagination. Very little fiction is used, 
Good illustrations, of course, are important. Short- 
er articles, say of 2500 to 3500 words, are espe- 
cially desired. We invite the best from the best 
outdoor writers.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, writes: 
“It may interest your readers to know that The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for its Office Dog page will 
give prompt decisions and pay good prices for 
short jokes, short verse, and for acceptable ideas 
for humorous drawings. It will also purchase 
newspaper mistakes if they are authentic and 
amusing. Contributions should be addressed to the 
Office Dog Editor.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, announces the appointment of Rogers 
Terrill as managing editor, succeeding T. W. 
Ford, who has returned to free-lance writing. Car- 
son W. Mowre is now head of the reading de- 
partment of Fiction House publications. Inez 
Darby has succeeded Eleanorh Goodnough as as- 
sistant editor of Love Romances in this group, 
Peggy Gaddis being managing editor. 


Visions, Box 25, Little Falls, Minn., is an- 
nounced for appearance in January, 1928. George 
Henry Kay, managing editor, writes: “The mag- 
azine will use material of high literary standard, 
remunerating on the following basis: Best poem 
each month, $5; two second best, $2.50 each; $1 
each for all others printed. Fiction under 1200 
words, $10 for best story; $5 each for next 
two. Articles and reviews, $2.50 each. An oc- 
casional one-act play may be used.” Payment 
will be on acceptance, Mr. Kay states, though it is 
not clear to THE AutTHor & JouRNALIST under 
his plan of grading stories, just how payment can 
be so handled. 


The Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, conducts a page of humor, entitled “Now 
You Tell One,” in which the following announce- 
ment is made: “The Companion will pay $1 for 
each original or favorite joke that is accepted for 
this column. Due to the great number of jokes 


submitted, we cannot undertake to return those 
not accepted.” 

Mid-Western Poetry Magazine, Council Bluffs, 
Ia., does not pay for material, and asks those 
who submit work to buy a specified number of 
copies at 35 cents each. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS | 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. IV, No. 12 


Decemser, 1927 


Epitep By Davin RarreLock 


HOW TO GET ’EM 


Analysis of “Get-Rich-Quick” 
Course Advertisement Re- 
veals Some Tricks 
of the Trade 


New writing talent should be en- 
couraged, but sometimes the commer- 
cial search for ‘‘talent’”’ is about as 
productive of results as the proverbial 
search for the needle in a haystack. 
This does not daunt the commercial 
searchers, for obviously the true aim 
of the quest is not for talent, but for 
added income. 

Recently an eastern institute of 
writing carried a three-inch adver- 
tisement in one of the true-story 
group of magazines and, according to 
“Keyed Copy,” a_publisher’s house 
organ, received 785 replies. That is 
getting remarkable results. But why 
did seven hundred and eighty-five 
confession-story fans write to find out 
about this school of writing? Were 
these persons suddenly actuated by a 
sincere desire to become authors, 
robably aroused to creative fervor 
“ the stories in the magazine carry- 
ing the ad? Or, perchance, did the 
advertisement suddenly make these 
seven hundred and eighty-five per- 
sons become ambitious to get rich 
quick ? 

“Keyed Copy’? answers these ques- 
tions. The ‘pull’ of the advertise- 
ment is fully analyzed by this little 
house organ. The natural assump- 
tion, according to the analysis, is that 
it is ‘awfully hard to get started’ 
writing fiction. But the institute’s ad 
“counteracts that impression’ by 
heading its announcement: ‘‘New 
Easy Way to Write Stories.” But 
mere ease is not enough; the lure 
must be greater. ‘“The subhead is to 
the point,’’ continues the analysis. It 
implies that $5000 to $10,000 a year 
can be made by all readers of the ad- 
vertisement, and these are “good 
round figures,’ according to the arti- 
cle, ‘indicating the possibilities at 
the end of one’s pen.”’ The analysis 
sums up as follows: “If that isn’t 
saying persuasively, to the amateur, 
‘Go thou and do likewise,’ nothing 
ever was. “Telling the amateur, not 
only to go and do it, but that the do- 
ing (with the benefit of this course) 
is very easy, and its rewards very 
great. Tempting, indeed, to anyone 
who ever got ‘A’ in composition 
courses in high school.” 

The advertisement brought a very 
great number of replies. Ease, fame 
and much money—these have ever 
been the lures that have made ste- 
nographers, brick-layers and _ taxi- 
drivers decide to become authors. A 
little of the plain truth injected into 
the advertising which reaches them 
would make many lazy would-be au- 
thors happy in sticking to their jobs. 
Real work, earnest and persistent ap- 
plication and at least a modicum of 
talent are essential to success. The 
beginner does well to receive one cent 
or two cents a word for his stories. 
His output’at the beginning is limit- 
ed. It is the exceptional beginner 
who can write one salable story of 
5000 words a month that will sell at 
two cents a word. On this basis his 
earnings will be about $1200 a year. 

his, however, is not discouraging 
to those who are urged on by a sin- 


cere desire to write. Efficient, pro- 
fessional training in writing will give 
incentive to work, make persistency 
the habit and will inevitably develop 
one’s talent. The sincere writer is 
encouraged by any sale and is not 
looking for a quick, huge fortune. He 
is content to do the best he can, 
satisfied that if he is well trained 
and has ability, rewards sufficiently 
large and fame sufficiently satisfying 
are in the offing. 


STUDENTS’ ANSWERS 


Unsolicited Comments From 
Those Enrolled in S. T. C. 
Give Replies to Many 
Questions 


Virtually every question which any- 
one, debating whether or not he 
should enroll for the Simplified Train- 
ing Course, may ask can be answered 
by dozens of students who are now 
enrolled for the S. In frequent 
issues of The S. T. C. News are 
printed unsolicited excerpts from let- 
ters by students. None of these is 
written formally as a testimonial; us- 
ually the letters are sent with assign- 
ments to the student’s personal in- 
structor in appreciation of his efforts. 
During the past month many such 
letters have come to the S. T. C. of- 
fice. Among the few which are print- 
ed herewith many questions about the 
ss) C. are answered, such as, “Is 


the S. T. C. training interesting?” 
“Does it inspire the student to 
work?” “Are the instruction mate- 


rial and training authoritative?” 
“Does the S. T. C. help the student 
to write salable stories?’”’ The Sim- 
plified Training Course is based upon 
service, honesty and frankness. The 
unasked-for testimony of hundreds of 
satisfied students is a monument to 
the integrity and value of The Au- 
thor & Journalist’s training. 


Will the S. T. C. help me to “find 
myself’’? 


“IT might as well say frankly that 
I have had experience with two other 
writing courses, and your course of 
training is in a class by itself. If 


after completing your course, a per- | 


son cannot write a salable story, I be- 
lieve he could with a clear conscience 
abandon all further effort.”—L. B. D., 
Denver, Colo. 


Is the S. T. C. interesting? 

“T love the work of the S. T. C. It 
is more interesting than I thought it 
possibly could be. I was president of 
the Junior Student Writers here, but 
we never studied anything so very 
interesting as your course.’’—Miss I. 
L. F., Selma, Ala. 

Are the lessons valuable? 

“I am enjoying my work in this 
course very much, and I consider the 
lessons ideal in their scope, purpose 
and application.”—Miss E. LeM., Au- 
rora, I 
Are the assignments enjoyable and 

helpful ? 

“I am enjoying the working out of 
the assignments of the second divi- 
sion of lessons. Also I enjoyed the 
first division which I have just com- 
pleted. I find that I did not know 

anything about the short-story before 


S. T. C. Again Proven 
Authoritative 


This excerpt from a letter written 
by an S. T. C. student who has com- 
vines the training is of more than 
usual interest. It shows the practi- 
cal value of criticisms given by an 
instructor, experienced as an author 
and editor, who knows exactly what 
revisions are necessary to make a 
story salable: 

Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

Just because you haven’t heard 
from me lately doesn’t mean I 
haven’t been ‘delivering’ regu- 
larly. Three stories in the last 
four months in one _ publication 
alone, Real Detective Tales, is 
evidence of that. But what I 
started out to say was that you 
may recognize in my story, ‘The 
Girl in the Gray Roadster,” which 
appears in the December issue of 
Real Detective Tales, one of my 
assignments submitted to you 
during the course, under the title 
of “The Jack of Spades.” The 
long delay between the time I 
submitted it for the course and 
the time I finally sold it was due 
to the fact that I thought I knew 
more than you and did not revise 
it along the lines you suggested. 
After evreybody had turned it 
down, I decided to take your ad- 
vice, and consequently collected 
a $65 check. 

With best wishes, 
G. G. G., Los Angeles, Calif. 


beginning your course. . Thank 
you for — kind interest and your 
wonderful help.”—Mrs. M. B. E., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


Are the lessons really simplified? 


“IT received the first group of les- 
sons of the Simplified Training Course 
in Short-Story Writing a few days 
ago. | have examined the lessons 
carefully and I am very much im- 
pressed with their simplicity and 
clearness of presentation.”—J. C. M., 
Washington, D. C. 


Does the S. T. C. help the student to 
produce salable work? 

“A few days ago I wrote an article 
about one officer’s experiences 
and sold it to The Eagle Magazine. 
I got a big thrill out of that, as I 
wrote it trying to follow the instruc- 
tions contained in my S. T. C. les- 
sons.”—Mrs. M. K. iL, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Are the criticisms personal and 

valuable ? 

“The first lesson group of the Sim- 
plified Training Course reached me a 
few days ago and I am very much 
pleased with it. I recognize the truth 
of every statement in it, even to the 
one intimating that knowing and do- 
ing are two entirely different things. 
It is for the sake of receiving candid 
opinions and honest criticisms, as 
much as anything else, that I am 
taking the course. I tried a literary 
agent once who failed to give them, 
as I know now. If he had told me 
how trivial my stories were, and why, 
instead of trying to sell them, Vd 
have known what it has taken years 
of study and thought to find out of 
my own accord.”—H. H. B., Vanesti, 
Alberta. 
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The. Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is now published monthly instead of  bi- 
monthly. It is devoted to Jewish articles, short- 
stories, plays, and essays, and pays 2 cents a word 
and up on acceptance. 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third Street, Cleve- 
land, O., which has launched the NEA Magazines 
as part of its service to newspapers (available 
to them in the form of a twelve-page ready-print 
weekly section, or as separate pages in “mat” 
form), announces that it will use fiction that 
takes rank with that to be found in magazines of 
big national circulation; no reprints, and no sec- 
ond rights. An editorial statement says: “The 
first considerations of NEA Magazine fiction are 
originality and merit, and in its very first num- 
bers NEA Service has turned to authors with 
established reputations.” In common with the ma- 
jority of syndicates, it is evident that NEA will 
welcome only the work of “big-name” authors. 


The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill., does not pay for the material which it uses on 
Epworth League methods, social schemes, plans of 
work, and news. 

The Sunday School Times has moved from 1031 
Walnut Street to the Heid Building, 323-327 N. 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Mystery Stories, formerly Mystery Magazine, 
has moved from 52 Vanderbilt Avenue to 55 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

Black Mask, formerly at 45 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, has moved to 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 


The Dearborn Independent, Dearborn, Mich. 
The Fordson, Detroit, Mich. 


Prize Contests 


The Scientific Natureopath, 488 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn., announces that it will pay $250 
in four prizes, $100, $75, $50, and $25, for the 
best photographs of babies between the ages of 6 
months and 2 years. The call is addressed to 
parents, who will state date of birth, weight at 
birth, present weight and age of the baby, and 
what methods have been employed in its care. 
“We should like to have a story of the little one’s 
life to date, stripped of tedious and uninteresting 
details.” No closing date mentioned. A _ recipe 
contest with cash prizes in amounts not specified, 
also is announced by the publishers. 


A first prize of $5000, a second of $3000, and 
a third of $2000 are offered by the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia for compositions in cham- 
ber music form. The competition closes December 
31, 1927. Particulars may be had from the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, 407 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces a series of weekly prizes in an “All-Amer- 
ican Travel Contest.” In each issue, beginning 
with the November 17th, is published a letter 
signed by Miss Kay Vernon, describing her travels 
through America and containing numerous errors 
of fact. For the best letters each week, within 
400 words, calling attention to the errors of fact 
in these travel letters, Life will award first prize 
of $75 and three second prizes of $25 each. For 
those who have the best record throughout the 
contest as a whole, grand prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First, $400; second, $200. third, $10. 
Closing date for receipt of first letter, December 
8th. Address Kay Vernon, care of the magazine, 


The National Americanisation Committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in the U. S., 32 Union 
Square, New York, announces a 1927-1928 essay 
contest, first, on the subject: “What great evils 
has Americanization to contend with at the pres- 
ent time and how may these evils be vanquished?” 
Prizes range from $100 to $5, with ten additional 
prizes in the form of books or other contributed 
merchandise. Second, for essays on the subject: 
“The basic reason for which Memorial Day was 
originally designated and the sensible and _practi- 
cal way in which it should be commemorated.” 
Prizes range from $50 to $5, with five additional 
prizes in books or merchandise. There are four 
other special subjects with prizes contributed by 
individuals, details of which may be obtained from 
the Committee. Essays are limited to 800 words, 
in the handwriting of the contestant. All con- 
testants must state age and give full name and 
address. Essays must be written on one side of 
the paper only. Judges will consider age, orig- 
inality, handwriting, spelling, neatness and appar- 
ent sincerity. Contest closes at noon April 27, 
1928, with the exception of one special contest. 


Prizes of $1000 for a suite or tone poem for a 
small orchestra, $1000 to be divided as first and 
second prizes for librettists and composers of two 
cantatas, introducing French-Canadian chansons 
populaires, $500 for a suite or string quartet, $250 
for a group of arrangements of chansons popu- 
laires for male voices, and $250 for a group of 
chansons populaires arranged for mixed voices, are 
offered by E. W. Beatty, President of the Can- 
adian-Pacific Railway, Montreal, to whom appli- 
cation may be made for further particulars. The 
last two items are confined to Canadian composers ; 
the first three are open to international competi- 
tion. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., in its 
“Around The Family Table” Department, is of- 
fering three prizes of $5 each for the best letters 
received on the subject: “Music That Became a 
Memory.” Letters must be brief and should be 
addressed to Rachel Ann Neiswender. The con- 
test is announced in the November issue of the 
magazine, but no closing date is given. 
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GET YOUR WORK BEFORE THE RIGHT EDITORS! 


ree gee ida are rejected because of inappropriateness of their content to editorial policies than 
for lack of merit. ‘ ; 
For writers who really have some ability, but who: find trouble in disposing of their short stories, arti- 


AN EFFICIENT MARKETING SERVICE 
Write for particulars 


cles, or books, I offer 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


155 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


WE 
TURN THE 


SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE 
LITERARY 
SHARKS 


EVERY WRITER IN AMERICA 


Who Is Not a.Member of the 
Authors’ League of America Inc. 


SHOULD BELONG TO THE 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


BECAUSE 
They Provide 
1.. Dependable Information Service. 
2. Equitable Adjustment Service. 
‘3. Protection Against Fraud. 


One question correctly answered may save 
you many dollars and much valuable time. 
Don’t guess about the merit and integrity of 
propositions offered you. Investigate. Be sure. 


ASK 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


E. B. Price, Gen. Mer. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


BEFORE YOU INVEST 


INVESTIGATE 


For Your Own Christmas— 
For Your Friend’s Christ- 
mas—lInsure the re; 
ceipt of The Author & 
Journalist by subscrib- 
ing 


COUPON 


The Author & 
Journalist 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send The A. & J. to the 
following address for one year. I en- 


close $2.00. (Canadian $2.25, Foreign $2.50.) 


Name and address 


W. relative to care of 
MSS. ANTED infants and children 
under seven. Practical, informative and help- 
ful; not medical; 200 to 1000 words. Payable 
upon publication, at $1.00 per hundred. Enclose 
stamped envelope for return if not available. 


The Mothers’ Journal, 55 West 42nd St., New 
York. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, OIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, published monthly at 
Denver, Colo., for October, 1927. 

Before me, a notary in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn to law, deposes and says that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and circulation, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor and manager are: Pub- 

Willard E. Hawkins, 1839 Oham 8t., 


lisher, Denver, 
Colo. ; Editor, same; Manager, none. 2. t the owners 
are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Oolorado. 38. That the 


known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None, 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security bition as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association or corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1927. LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 25, 1929. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed. Typed copy 50c per 1000 words; 
handwritten copy 65c per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. Minor corrections where 


necessary. 
MARTHA COLE 
1614 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 


AUTHORS! 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt, efficient service. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Correcting, one 
dollar per. 

GERALDINE HARVEY 


Route 1 Haskell, Okla. 
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The Bookman, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces a monthly prize of $100 for the best 
news story printed in American newspapers. An 
additional prize will be awarded at the end of 
the year for the best of the twelve selected. Two 
clippings of any news story deemed eligible for 
the competition must be submitted, accompanied 
by the name and date of the newspaper in which 
it appeared, and the name of the reporter who 
wrote it. A jury of prominent newspapermen 
will make the awards, one juror being the sole 
arbiter each month. Stories should be sent to 
the editor of The Bookman. 


New Age Illustrated, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, in its December issue publishes an 
article by Mrs. Virginia Terhune Van de Water, 
placing the blame for the license of modern youth 
at the door of the older generation, and announces 
a prize contest for best letters setting forth opin- 
ions on her. views. For the three best letters of 
not more than 400 words, prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10 will be awarded. All letters must be in by 
December 30, 1927. Address Older Generation 
Contest. No letters returned. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., 
makes the following announcement: “What have 
you found out about gardening this summer? We 
are always glad to have practical, new tips for 
this department of the magazine (Garden Remind- 
ers) and pay for every one used. Send in your 
best suggestions. For every one accepted $1 will 
be paid on publication. Address Garden Remind- 
ers Department.” 


The National Life Conservation Society, New 
York, through its president and founder, Mrs. 
Charles C. Marshall, announces a contest open 
to Americans and Canadians for “the best orig- 
inal poem describing a specific American scene,” 
so that there will be “keener appreciation for 
scenic spots to protect them from neglect and ex- 
ploitation” and “the development of native Ameri- 
can poetry. The first prize will be $100, the sec- 
ond $50 and the next five $10 each. The street 
address of the society or its president, or closing 
date, are not stated in the notice of this award 
which reached us. 


The Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara, California, is offering a prize of $1000 
for a string quartet composition. The competition 
is open to composers of the world, and closes Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928. For particulars, write George W. 
McLennan, Santa Barbara, California. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, in conjunction with C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston, has announced a prize of 
$1000 for a cantata by an American composer re- 
quiring not less than thirty nor more than fifty 
minutes for performance. The contest closes 
February 1, 1928. Detailed conditions may be ob- 
tained from the Federation headquarters. 


Peter Pan Woodland Club, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces a prize contest, open only to residents 
of California over 21 years of age, for an ap- 
propriate name for a group of lakes located on 
the Lucky Baldwin Estate. Put name, address 
and business or occupation in the upper right hand 
corner of the paper. Below this, in the center, 
write the suggested name for the group of lakes, 
Below this write, in not exceeding 200 words, 
your reasons for suggesting the name, and why 
it is appropriate. Contest closes at midnight, De- 
cember 17, 1927. Address Contest Department, 
Peter Pan Woodland Club, Suite 416, National 
City Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. The judges 
are Rupert Hughes, Honorable Charles Burnell, 
Honorable Samuel Blake and F. W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Bank. 


A prize of $10,000 has been offered by Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago for a history book to be 
used in the Chicago schools “which will tell the 
truth about the two wars with England.” The 
winner of the award will be announced July 4, 
1928. Those interested in the contest doubtless 
can obtain further details by addressing the Chi- 
cago city administration or Christian B. Paschen,’ 
treasurer of the America First Foundation in that 
city. 


The American Monthly, published by the Fa- 


therland Corporation, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, - 


and edited by D. Maier, announces a contest, the 
purpose of which is to encourage succinct and 
striking articles on the cultural influence which 
the German element has had in the development 
of American history. The subject of the contest 
is: .“German Contributions to America’s Great- 
ness.” Essays submitted must be not less than 
1500 nor more than 3000 words in length. The 
first prize is $250; second, $100; third, $50. Clos- 
ing date, February 28, 1928, midnight. The 
judges are: D. Maier, chairman; Hon. Robert L. 
Owen, U. S. Senator from Oklahoma; George J. 
Ryan, president, board of education, New York 
City; Dr. Henry E. Hein, principal, Monroe High 
School, New York City; Prof. A. Busse, Hunter 
College, New York City. 


The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, Néw 
York, announces a “Better Budget Contest.” Here 
are the rules: “Submit a budget which you con- 
sider or have found to be ideal for a typical fam- 
fly of two adults.“ Arrange the material in the 
best form, giving percentages of the income spent 
foreach of the six divisions of the budget. (Shel- 
ter, Food, Clothing; Operating, Savings, Advance- 
ment). Write a letter accompanying it, nét to ex- 
ceed 500 words in length, stating or explaining 
your ideas and points and why you consider a bud- 
get necessary.” Address Budget Contest Editor, 
Shrine Service. Contributions must be received 
Prizes are $10, $5, $2, and 


by December 15th. 
several of $1. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


A SYMPATHETIC CRITIC 
CAN HELP THE WRITER 
IN UNTOLD WAYS 


The Author & Journalist Literary Criticism 
Department Is Now in Its Eleventh 
Year of Helpful Service for 
Writers 


THE PUBLISHERS of 
Tue AvtHor & Jovur- 
waist feel that they are 
exceptionally fortunate 
in being able to offer to 
writers the services of a 
keen, sympathetic broad- 
gauge man of high 
ideals, such as Mr. Ed- 
win Hunt Hoover, who 
is in charge of the de- 
partment of literary crit- 
icism. Mr. Hoover at- 
tacks the problems of 
clients not in an aca- 
demic manner, but from 
the standpoint of prac- 
tical experience. For 
several years past he has been writing and selling 
steadily to exacting magazines, and his yarns may 
be found every month in such publications as 
Complete Story Magazine, The Frontier, Short 
Stories, West, True Western Stories, and Adven- 
ture. His help is of the kind that only writers 
who are actively in the game can give to others 
of their craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily 
from clients of the bureau—professional writers 
as well as beginners—testify to the value of his 


criticisms. 

_ In line with THe AuTHOR & JouRNALIST’s policy to open 
its advantages to the widest possible number of serious stu- 
dents, the fees for Mr. Hoover’s constructive criticism (in- 
cluding marketing advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


Epwin Hunt Hoover 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less 2.75 
7,500 words or less 3.50 
Longer MSS., each 10,000 words................ 3.50 © 


Other Service Branches 

Verse Criticism (by Thomas Hornsby Ferril): 
Additional lines, each .......... ; .05 
Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish- 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug- 
gestions included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand wordB..................::-0-- $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words...................... 1.50 
Letter-Perfect Typing: includes careful editing, 
critical opinion, market suggestions. Carbon copy. 
Prose, per thousand words ¥ $1.00 
Verse, per line (minimum 25c) -92 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


As a matter of convenience for writers, The 
Author & Journalist maintains a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we have 
a closer knowledge of immediate market 
needs than the majority of writers, we do 
not claim any mysterious influence with edi- 
tors nor do we guarantee the sale of a 
manuscript. We guarantee only to devote 
honest and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a reading fee of $1.00 for 
the first 5000 words, 20 cents for each thou- 
sand words additional. Inclose’ return 
postage. 

Commission: In case of sale, our commis- 
sion is 15 per cent of price received, mini- 
mum commission $3.00. 

Note Carefully: To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, clients should bear in mind that the 
Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. 
When in our judgment the material is not 
of salable type, it will be returned to the 
author with a brief critical opinion (not a 
full criticism) explaining why we do not 
care to undertake the submission of manu- 
script to the editors. 

The Agency does not attempt to market 
photoplays, verse, jokes, editorials, or any 
material of limited appeal. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


Distinctive Verse Criticism 
For Author & Journalist Clients 


This service is in charge of 
Mr. Tuomas Hornssy 


who has been termed by Richard Le Gallienne 
“one of the youngest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” and whose verse has appeared in The 
Measure, Contemporary Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Saturday Review, and 
many other exacting publications. His volume 
of verse, “High Passage,” recently won the an- 
nual competition of the Yale University Press for 
the Yale series of younger poets. 

The fees charged for his helpful criti- 
cisms are as follows: 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


BACK COPIES 
OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Years of 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 
—are obtainable for a limited period at the rate 


of twelve (one year’s issues) for $1.00; 
vears’ back copies for $4.00. <A bargain. 


Address The Author & Journalist 
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and YOU 


(A New Year’s Editorial for Writers ) 


a S THIS YEAR going to witness the realization of your ambi- 
tion to write? Are you going to make satisfactory sales and 
( ns begin to reap the benefit of successful authorship ? 

The beginning of a new year is as the beginning of a race. 
Before you start on another lap against time around the track, take 
stock of your preparedness. 


Are you master of the technique of your medium? 

Are you sure what kinds of stories you can write best? 

Do you know how to make the most of your ability? 

Have you the knack of making your stories appealing and grip- 
ping? 

Have you a thorough understanding of the markets, their re- 
quirements and prejudices? 

Can you get the greatest returns from your stories? 


If you answer negatively all or any of these questions, let us send 
you a copy of “The Way Past the Editor.” You will be under no 
obligation and there is no charge for this interesting booklet. 


You will find in it information that will guide you and show you 
the way to finding for yourself an affirmative and ee answer for 
each of the foregoing questions. 


i “The Way Past the Editor” describes and iihisitneten fully THE 
AvutTHorR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN SHORT- 
Story Writinc. We can think of no better way in which to begin 
the new year right than by sending for this booklet. You will find it 
interesting and valuable and mighty stimulating at this time of the 
year when one takes stock. 


Just use the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


S. T. C. Dept., 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, ‘The 
Way Past the Editor,’’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Fast Radiography with the new Keleket 
8-inch 120,000 Peak Volt X-ray Apparat 


have relied on the Keleket policy —never to introduce 
a Major instrument or accessory until it has proven in the 
clinic and laboratory a definite contribution to Roentgenology. 

Now you will appreciate the new Keleket 8-inch, 120,000 
Peak Volt X-ray Apparatus. Its current capacity is 200 milli- 
amperes. Designed for Fast Radiography and Skin Therapy, it 
has every device for the proper energization of a tube so that 
any of the technics employed in Radiography, Fluoroscopy and 
Skin Therapy may be used. 

It is made with either remote control or the cabinet model. 
The remote control consists of control unit, rectifying unit and 
Coolidge transformer. The cabinet model has the transforming, 
controlling and rectifying units in one mahogany cabinet, mak- 
ing a complete X-ray generator in one unit. 


The transformer is of the shell type, with a 5 K.V.A. 
tinuous duty A.I.E.E. rating. 

With the motor secured to an iron base, the double 
rectifier runs quietly and without vibration. Wood and c 
inflammable materials have been omitted. 

An outstanding achievement of the new 120,009 Peak 
X-ray Apparatus is the switchboard. Controlling and indicé 
devices are within easy reach, and operator is thoroughly 
tected against shock. Every important part is approved b 
Underwriters’ Association. 

The detailed description in the special bulletin tells of 
features that are real advantages. Write for Bulletin No. 8 4 


you have it in mind. 


THE KELLEY-KOETT CO., Inc. 
203 West 4TH STREET 
Covincton Kentucky, U.S. A. 
“The X-ray City” 


eleket 


X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


In Answering Advertisements please mention The American Journal of Roentgenology & Radium Therap 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ROENTGENOLOGY & RADIUM THERAPY 


Swan-Myers lodeikon Capsules 
are the only capsules of Iodeikon that have 


been accepted by the Council on Pharmacy - 
and Chemistry of the A. M.A. 


2. Further coated with a highly polished 
sugar coating that does not crack easily 
or melt from the heat of the hand. It is 
this sugar coating that makes them 
acceptable to the fastidious patient. 


Swan-Myers IopEIkON CapsuLes 
are protected from gastric diges- 
tion by a special keratin composi- 
tion coating. Underneath they are 
simply gelatin capsules containing 
0.25 gram of Iodeikon (tetiotha- 
lein sodium, N.N.R.) manufac- 
tured by the Mallinckrodt Chemi- 


All Iodeikon Capsules contain the 
same dye. 


It is the coating on these capsules 


cal Works. 
Outstanding Features 


1. Protected with keratin against gastric 
digestion; and 


that makes them so satisfactory. 


The leading X-ray supply houses carry Swan- 
Myers Iodeikon Capsules in stock. Bottle 
of 100, $4.00. Canadian prices plus duty. 


SEND ORDERS WEST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO SWAN-MYERS DEPOT, 24-30 MAIN ST. SAN FRANCISCO, cau? 


SWAN-MYERS COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Laboratories 


n Answering Advertisements please mention The American Journal of Roentgenology & Radium Therapy 
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